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CHAPTBE I. 

A CHANGE OF SCENE. 

The cycle of each succeeding year, and the ever- 
varying course of circumstances and events^ 
brought with them as they came^ and went, the 
slow, though sure progressions, which mark the 
flight of time ! And as those years passed by, 
the reckoning was ever true, and the loss or gain 
of those who conquered, or fell back in the 
great battle of life, evenly weighted, the due 
proportion of good or ill, doled out to each 
alike ; and though by none thought equal to their 
deserts, the account was nicer than they thought, 
and each had his proportion of happiness or pain, 
more evenly allotted than he conceived was pos- 
sible, or he was willing to allow. 

VOL. n. / B 



2 THE OLD HOUSE IN CROSBY SQUABE. 

The merest pauper sliivering at a workhouse 
door had yet his share of happiness in the 
expected meal he begged and prayed for^ and 
when it came, how large his appetite ! how sweet 
the food I sweeter and more delighted in, than 
costly viands served in plates of gold, set be- 
fore the stale voluptuary, to tempt his cloyed 
and dainty palate. The excess of happiness in 
the one case is almost as great as the want of it 
in the other. The one is so used to it, he never 
knows its proper value ; while the other finds 
abundance both of joy and comfort, in such leav- 
ingB as the more BuccessM cast away as impos- 
sible to find a taste of pleasure in, or even to 
^acknowledge as a ^ood. 

And so perhaps, Osborne had been happier in 
his unsuccess&l passage through a life, chequered 
though it had been by doubts and fears, yet, 
surrounded by kind and gentle influences; he had, 
after all, a greater proportion of enjoyment than 
fell to the lot of the selfish, money-getting man, 
who had been so hard upon him. Osborne passed 
out of Ufe loving and beloved, and there were 
timefl when, closeted in his chamber, Stephen 
almost envied him his quiet grave, the prayers 
and tender recollections of those whom he had 
left to mourn his loss. 
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'Bemoved as iie was from all association 
and from all sympathy^ the thonght wonld some- 
times come npon him^ even in his golden state^ 
of how his friend^ notwithstanding all his trou- 
bles^ had had perhaps a better time of it^ and 
that the smmy smile with which he regarded ail 
things^ had seen better prospects^ and indulged in 
brighter hopes than he could erer dream of; bend- 
ing as he did, his sullen and suspicious glance, 
expecting (and too often finding) the evil and 
deceit he made a point of looking for. Will 
plucked flowers where he had gathered weeds 1 
and though their faded blossoms were withered 
and decayed, they still smelt sweet, while his very 
name leaped with a blessing to the Ups of those 
who uttered it, and his lowly grave was pointed 
out with reverence and affection. 

Gould Stephen ever hope to lie as he did, and 
have good men's thoughts come about his grave ? 
or would the weeds he had been at such pains to 
gather all his life, choke it, and crowd it round 
about with baneful recollection; and his name, 
instead of a blessing, draw forth a curse, for 
the part he had taken in placing his friend within 
that very grave, where he lay so peacefully and 
so free from all reproach. 

These thoughts were still fresh within his 
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mind^ still present to him^ in spite of all the 
years that had intervened since the time the son 
and mother stood within that room^ and begged 
his mercy. Where are they now? Alive, or 
side by side with him, and mouldering away ! 
He had never heard, had never once inquired. 
They were as much things of the past as if they 
had never been, or had never stood within that 
room, soliciting consideration for his old school- 
fellow, whom, in spite of all his endeavours to the 
contrary, he could never quite forget, nor oblite- 
rate from his memory. 

Osborne had been dead ten years or more, 
and in all that space of time, the merchant 
Thorpe still went on as he had begun. His wealth 
was almost fabulous, yet his griping hand was 
as hard and close as ever, and his principle of 
self, strong, or even stronger than it had ever 
been. 

But as he lived to riper years he felt a want of 
something — a something undefined, unknown, and 
yet a want. A discontented moodiness had come 
upon him, even in the midst of his once coveted 
desires, as shut up at night, with nothing but 
his thoughts to keep him company, he expe- 
rienced a want of companionship, a participator, 
or at least a sympathizer, in his gains and con- 
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sequence. In spite of all his selfislmess he was 
here at fault, and almost began to wish that he 
had associated with others more than he had 
done, or- had at least a firiend like Osborne, to 
whom he could impart his cares and secret wishes. 

He had kept himself so long apart he hardly- 
felt, or imagined, the comforts springing from 
domestic life, living as he had lived, debarred from 
aU communion, from all the blessed things, the 
social joys that make life lovely, fortune envied ! 
His only companions were his books, the best 
companions for our leisure hours, but not for all 
hours. They were his world, and nursing his anti- 
pathy in his selfish, uncongenial nature, he would 
sit in his room solitary and duU. And then, 
in the midst, a change would come upon him, 
when he would fall into a train of better recol- 
lections, and feel perhaps it was his own fault, 
after aU, and not the world^s, which he had taken 
so much to task for slighting him. 

And thus from day to day he still went on, 
with nothing to cling in fondness to, nothing 
that clung to him ; his cares but for himself, his 
thoughts equally selfish, he came at last by im- 
perceptible degrees, to hold nothing human but 
himself, and deem his misanthropy justified by 
what he met with. 
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Ten years had passed, and yet the man was 
still the same, the same relentless being who,, 
mounted on the pinnacle of his own esteem, 
looked down on others' failings without considera- 
tion or regard. He was still moody in his soli- 
tude, still distrustfiil of his neighbours, and 
though time had tinged his hair, and shed a paler 
hue upon his cheeks, scoring its fiirrows deeper 
on his brow, he still was guided by the same iron 
will he had ever been guided by. The evil had 
ripened with his years, until in the end it had 
become his second nature, while his false stan- 
dard of right and wrong was present to him 
still in all he thought and in all he did. By that 
alone he acted, determined to abide the conse- 
quences. 

Tiring at last, even of the busy world of traffic 
in which he had toiled and worked so long, and 
of the buzz and whirr of his usual round of life, 
of men Hke himself, whose hearts were in their 
pockets, he began to wish for change; something 
that shoTdd remove him from his soHtaiy room, 
to a place where he could live more at his ease, 
yet keep an eye upon his place of business, while 
the exercise and amusements of a country life 
would make his days and nights less lonely, 
and enable him, in time, to withc'raw him- 
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self altogether from Town^ and repose in the 
old age that soon would come upon him, in the 
peaceful occupation the fields afforded. 

With ready funds at his conunand, it was not 
long before he aniyed at the accomplishment of 
his wishes, and became the purchaser of an estate 
in the neighbourhood of Hertford. Here he was 
but a da/s ride from London, and horse exercise 
he felt would contribute to his health, and afford 
him a happy means of relaxation ; and as business 
matters in Crosby Square moved with the regu- 
lariiy of clock-work, Stephen thought a visit once 
a week would suffice to keep things in order, 
while his daily letters would make him acquainted 
with what was going on. 

And so he left his solitary room, and the old 
house, for the more genial influence of the 
country, where his active mind soon found fresh 
occupation, and busied itself in superintending 
the culture of his land, and the management of 
his crops and cattle. 

Nothing was above him, or below his atten- 
tion, which required a master's eye, and the same 
energy and steady appHcation that had made 
traffic swell and grow under his careful hand, 
rapidly tamed his estate to profitable use. 

But though the culture of his land was fault- 
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less, and his heavy crops were stored and gar» 
nered at the very time they shotdd be, while 
his cattle proved prolific, and his flocks the 
best in the county, his neighbours could not 
quite make him out, or understand how it was 
so good a farmer should be so reserved and 
stem a man, or why he held himself aloof, or 
made a point of buying land or houses over 
their heads, swelling his properiy into something 
marvellous to think of, while they remained just 
where they were, and as they had been all their 
lives, and in all their lives never knew any one 
so selfish or so hard-dealing ; a man who never 
mixed with them, nor said a word to them, nor 
took the least notice of any one, rich or poor, 
but kept himself to himself, and that was all. 

One thing was certain, no one had ever set 
foot within his house, nor had he ever set his 
foot in one of theirs ; and though his place was 
large, and he possessed a fine mansion, standing 
in the midst of his estate, he never occupied 
more than two xr three rooms in it, and even 
these were kept secluded from curious observa- 
tion, all would-be interlopers. Thus shunning 
others, he came in the end to be shunned him- 
self, aad in his soUtary walks, or distant rides, 
was never met with willingly ; but with averted 
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eyes was left to go upon his road without a sign 
of recognition^ or of kindly greeting, such as they 
exchanged with other men, for he, they knew, 
disliked all communication with his kind, and 
was known by the name of the " Solitary Man " 
among the farming population, and "Misan- 
thrope ^^ among the better class ; while the young 
children watched him with a sense of fear they 
could not overcome, and never stopped to talk 
and prattle with him as they prattled with other 
people, but hid their faces in their mothers' 
aprons, and would not have met alone by the 
woodside, for the best bran new penny he had in 
his pocket. 

His servants seldom saw him, or exchanged 
words with the stem master of that gloomy man- 
sion: his especial orders being, no one should 
intrude upon his privacy. Nor did they will- 
ingly do so at any time, for such was the 
feehng of distrust and terror by which Stephen 
had come to be regarded, they could not help 
fancying there was some unheard-of mystery, 
some ghostly visiting about ^ose rooms, they 
had no wish to be acquainted with, and that 
some deadly secret was shut within his chamber, 
or ^that, like a second Blue Beard, he kept his 
wife locked in a comer cupboard all day long, 
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and took her out at niglit^ only to look at her^ 
then lock her np again. 

An early riser from his youlih, Stephen waa 
always up and out^ attending to the fanning of 
his lands^ or walking at a steady and determined 
pace for exercise and health, or riding still greater 
distances, and returning home fatigued, to rest 
and sleep at night, better than he had slept for 
years. 

Nursing, as he had ever nursed his own dis- 
tempered fancy, he framed unto himself a world 
within himself, from which he never ventured out, 
to look with open and more generous eyes upon 
the world by which he was environed, teeming 
with better things, and frdl of gentler aspirations 
than he could hope for, shut in, as he was, in the 
narrow compass of his gloomy thoughts, and 
limited within the bounds of his short-sighted and 
mistaken policy. 

Frugal and temperate in his habits, he let 
others guess at his luxury and wealth as they 
thought fit. It was enough for him to know how 
rich he was, and how he could outshine the utmost 
dispkys the neighbouring gentry took dehght 
and pride in, flashing their petty state and 
consequence in the eyes of wondering peasants 
and their silly wives. He knew that he could 
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buy them out and out — ^buy them with ready 
gold, and with one stroke of his pen obUterate 
their vanity, and let them feel, that, though 
he chose to live as he then lived, he could, if he 
thought proper, spend more in a day, than their 
whole patrimony was worth. 

And herein, perhaps, might be traced a cer- 
tain portion of his disregard and haughtiness to 
others. He knew how superior he was to them 
in that, which, in his eyes, was the root and 
strength of all superiority — ^money. He could 
crowd the sea with ships, spread his wealth and 
power east, west, north, and south, and make men 
stoop before him for a handful of that gold he 
had taken such pains to gather, and took such 
pains to keep. He held it as a magician holds 
his wand, to summon to his will all influences, all 
command, and surround himself by mute sub- 
jection or obedient service. It was the god, he 
knew, of half mankind ; and while he held it in 
his gsasp, he felt that men would bow down and 
worship him fpr the power it gave, and do his 
bidding with a grace. 

And yet, for all this power and this wealth, 
he could not win the love of any. He could only 
command their fear; or, if by any possibility he 
could have won that love, he would have disbe- 
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lieved in it, and have scouted the idea that there 
was any affection in the case, and that after all, it 
was but a cheat and a duplicity to take advantage 
of him, hoping to contribute to some selfish end 
or other of their own. 

Something of this kind he had felt with 
Osborne; but now he was dead, he tried to 
reason with himself that he perhaps had loved 
him truthfully and well, or, at all events, he had 
loved him once ; and that was something, out of 
the blank world of lies and selfishness by which 
he had always been surrounded. 

Clinging still to money, still trusting to it, as 
the one good that man can live for, he neglected 
no opportunity of setting himself above the hopes 
of others. Thus once in every week he rode to 
London, and busied himself for the remainder 
of that day and the best part of the next, in- 
specting accounts, and in regulating, by his 
active superintendence, the business affairs still 
carried on at the old house in Crosby Square. 

It was afber a visit such as this, and the 
day following his arrival in town, that Stephen 
mounted his horse, to journey back to his place in 
the country, to superintend the management of 
his estate, and walk and ride about, as he was 
used to do. 
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It was November. The bleak air was sharp 
and keen^ and the early twinkling stars began to 
peep and glimmer overhead^ as, one by one, 
they shone ont in the dark expanse. The sky 
looked frosty, and the few oil lamps scattered 
about, flickered in their smeary globes of glass, 
shedding a sickly, yellow light, about the pave- 
ments and the streets through which he rode. 
The window panes were glimmering too, and all 
down Bishopsgate the shops were lighted with 
spluttering wicks, while glowing fires threw out 
their warm red gleams, suggestive of warmth and 
comfort to those within. 

It was late for him — ^later than he had ever 
started to ride to Hertford; but an intended 
purchase, on the following morning, of a piece 
of land lying next his own, had determined him 
to return home that night. 

What he had once made up his mind to, 
Stephen had never flinched from ; and should he 
now turn back because the night had come upon 
him, and he was later than usual? That was 
not to his way of thinking; and as to an 
hour or so, what did that matter to a good 
horseman and a good horse, both well acquainted 
with the road, and not over apt to start at 
shadows or to miss their way I 
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And then again^ the nighty though dark' at 
present^ would be bright enough when the moon 
got up. In another hour she would show her 
shining face^ and make each bush and hedge dis- 
tinct and clear. The road was straight, so what 
harm could come of it? 

Stephen was rather glad it had happened as it 
had, and laughed to himself, when he thought how 
the chief clerk had urged him to remain that 
night in town, and return to Hertford in the 
morning. 

He was well clothed, well armed ; his riding- 
cloak wrapt him in its folds, and his strong horse 
neighed and puffed its heated breath through its 
dibted nostrils, as it went clattering down 
Bishopsgate, and so through Shoreditch on to 
the Great Northern Bead. 

By degrees the Ughts grew fewer and fewer, 
the struggling lamps wider apart, and almost out of 
sight the one from the other, and at the best but 
a small speck of fire, mocking the darkness with 
its little flame. And there, the city lay, darkling 
in the shadows of the night, and busy with the 
fate of thousands ; while over it, a smoky yellow 
haze was only left, to show, even so short a dis- 
tance off, where London was, and where the busy 
mart of traffic stood, left to its gloom and lapsed 
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into the mist of nighty even as those sickly^ 
flickering lamps faded away^ spotting the darkness 
with their struggling flare. 

It was but twenty-one miles at the furthest, 
when he should be ready in the morning to do as 
he had intended, and buy the land, if only to 
show his neighbours, and the stuck-up gentry, 
what money could do, and how the Merchant 
Thorpe could outbid them, and buy it oyer all 
their heads, if only to spite them and set himself 
above them. 

He almost chuckled as he rode along, when he 
thought of what to-morrow would bring with it, 
and how his clerk had wanted him to stay in 
town, and not go upon his journey at so late an 
hour of the night. 

Spurring his horse, he put him to his speed, 
and at a smart trot followed his homeward way 
towards Hertford. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A BIDE BY NIGHT. 

" A FAMOUS man was Robin Hood/' and so no 
donbt lie was after his own rough way, and those 
scarcely less celebrated haunters of the ''green 
wood shade,'' Will Scarlet, and tremendous 
Little John. Pond of their liberty, and of the 
ready means got on the broad highway, these 
jolly freebooters drank of the best, and feasted 
under leafy shades on venison, and fat pasties to 
their hearts' content. But strip them of their 
fable and romance, tear off their green and 
russet trappings, and how much better are they 
than our modem highwaymen, those adventurous 
''knights of the road," who levied contributions 
from benighted travellers, and plundered mails 
and coaches • of the gold they stood in need of, 
and were too proud or too idle to work for? 
Mounted on their coal-black horses, they held 
the pistol to the head, demanded purse and watch, 
and woe betide the passenger who withheld it 
from them, or struggled in their grasp. 
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And yet^ in spite of all their savage acts^ 
their robberies and deeds of violence, they were 
not altogether wanting in the romantic daring 
and adventurous spirit, which made the thief and 
plunderer of old a something to be admired, the 
theme of song, the subject of a thousand stories. 
Not one of them but is a hero in his way — ^a hero 
capable of comparison with any errant knight, who 
sheathed in his coat of mail, rescued distressed 
damoiseUes, slew giauts, and dethroned kings. 

All these have passed away, yet what a glory 
hangs about them still, and how the youthful 
mind delights and wonders at them, gets all 
their names by heart, and marvels at the sound- 
ing deeds of Eobin of the Hood, and his 
merry men, and so through the list of those more 
recent thieves — Duval, Dick Turpin, Jack Shep- 
pard. King, and the other ^^ gentlemen of the 
road,^^ who only did what Robin did before — 
knocked people on the head, if they were so un- 
civil as to refuse them anything they asked 
for. 

And yet, after all, say what we will, do what 
we wiU to their despite, there was a something 
bold and daring, a dash, a vigour about these 
reckless men very different from the skulking, 
dastardly scoundrel of the present age, who 

VOL. II. c 
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woidd plunder, rob, and miarder, if need be, for 
the value of a handful of pence; nothing cornea 
amiss to them so long as they think it profitable 
and safe. They would no more think of stopping 
an armed man upon the open road, or of con- 
fix)ntiQghim face to face, than they would dare 
march up to a battery. They can only steal. Mid 

creep, like rats, ia holes and comers; plunder 

« 

helpless women, or beat out a man^s brains with 
a hedge stake, to obtain the value of a pot of 
beer, and then get drunk — ^if they only obtain 
sufficient to make them so — on what they have 
purloined. 

The safer travelling of recent times has put 
a stop to assault and hiudrance on heath or 
road. A more effectual police has limited the 
sphere of action; and a man wonders, as he rides 
along, how it ever came to pass that, once upon 
a time, and that not many years ago, he could no 
more have ventured on that road, unless well- 
armed and in good company, than he could do 
anything most impossible. He was sure to have 
been stopped and robbed at the first convenient 
Qpot, and not a man of them would have dared to 
cross the heath, or go the road by night unless 
armed to the teeth, and with his mind made up 
to meet a mounted highwayman, to cry, '' Stand 
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and deliver!^' than he would think of getting 
into bed head foremost. 

The newspapers and mornings' talk were ftdl 
of little else than how a mail had been stopped^ or 
a traveller robbed on Hounslow Heathy Finchley, 
or Wimbledon. Not a road was safe, and all 
round London was beset and haunted by a score 
or two of ruffians, dressed in flashy coats and 
mounted on fleet horses, to the undoing of the 
farmer coming from market, or of the traveller 
forced to go upon those roads and heaths by 
night, at the risk of losing what he had about 
him, or of having an ounce of lead lodged in his 
brains. 

Yet true it is, and no less strange than true, 
we have come to look in later times, with a feel- 
ing bordering on the romantic, to think how well 
those ^^ gentlemen '^ took to the road, and how 
daringly they did their dangerous task. 

With school-boys and aspiring youths, this 
romance has ripened into admiration; and not 
a boy of them but glories in the mighty deeds of 
bold Dick Turpin or adventurous Jack, and thinks 
how grand they look in their three-cornered hats 
and fine red coats ; and what a shame it was to 
hang them, and gibbet them ; and not even to 
spare the booted Turpin after his wondrous ride. 
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or the mighty KiTig flying over the turnpike 
gate, mounted on an impossible horse, holding a 
pistol in each hand, and dressed — as highway- 
men were always dressed — ^in that remarkably 
splendid scarlet coat of his. And not even to 
spare him, but to hang him out of hand, and set 
him up as a scarecrow rattling in his chains, to 
bring shame on Jack Ketch and all the hangmen 
who ever lived, who could have the heart to tie 
him like an acorn, upon Tyburn tree. 

But as Dick Turpin shot Tom Bang, there 
was an end of him and the hangman too. 

Stephen scarcely thought of such mishaps, or if 
he thought of them, he was too obstinate to yield 
to them, and too defiant in his nature to shrink 
before the stoutest man alive. Well armed and 
confident in himself, he laughed at the idea of 
any one crying ^' Stand" to him, and he with pis- 
tols in his holsters, ready to blow the brains of 
his assailant out upon the first assault. 

And yet, for all his daring, he was the last 
man to run unnecessary risks. He was too cau- 
tious to trust himself in the presence of danger, 
without being well satisfied beforehand that he 
was able to confront it. 

He knew how the boldest man shrinks before 
a loaded pistol held within an inch of his brains, 
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and so the priming of his weapons had been 
carefully inspected^ and the bullets driven home 
into the barrels^ and although self-preservation is 
the great law of nature, and any man would yield 
his purse sooner than his life, Stephen thought 
he would surrender life itself, rather than cry 
craven, or give up the heavy bag of gold he carried 
to the best or worst highwayman, who ever turned 
his back on honesty, and took to a felon's life 
rather than work, and earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. 

" Spare all I have and take my life,'' cries 
Scrub. But then Scrub was no miser. He had 
not made a deity of gold, as Stephen had, neither 
had he fixed his dearest thoughts on that and on 
that alone. Strong in his sense of opposition, 
and undaunted in his resolution, he made up his 
mind to brave all peril, and never yield to the 
least touch of fear. 

He had travelled that road twenty times be- 
fore, and would do so again and again, in spite of 
all the ruffians in the world. 

But his courage had not yet been tested, and 
like the man who has never smelt powder, he 
could only talk of what he meant to do, and long 
for the opportunity of putting his powers to the 
test. 
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Stretched on a sofa in the gilded drawing- 
room, or strutting throu^ the streets, the un- 
fledged soldier boasts his untamed valour and his 
courage cannon-proof, and though, like all Eng- 
lishmen when actually opposed to danger, he may- 
do his part manfully, he is less inclined to talk 
^after the battle, than before it ; for he has learnt a 
lesson not easily forgotten, and experienced what 
it is to face the terrors of a bloody field. And so 
it is with weU-housed, boastful men, who, with 
their feet warming by the fire^ or cheered by 
company and wine, dilate upon their individual 
prowess, and talk of what they would do, and 
how weU they would do it, against a legion of 
robbers, cut-throats, and highwaymen. 

But set him on a dark heath, alone by 
night, his loaded pistol trembling in his hand, 
he fancies each tree a man, and underneath 
each- bush a lurking foe, ready to pounce upon 
him, to slay and murder him. At every step he 
finds a something still to dread, and peoples 
shadows with the form and aspect of waylay- 
ing footpads, bent on his death and thirsting for 
his blood. 

In spite of all his braggadocio and his over* 
weening confidence, he wishes himself snugly 
housed again, and with his knees tucked in his 
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ohimney conier, deKghting wife and children by 
talking of what lie meant to do — ^if, please heaven^ 
he should ever get safe home again — ^to all the 
thieves and robbers in the land. 

Smollett^ with that keen insight of his^ and 
maryelloos reading of om* lymian nature^ cats^ 
and with no sparing hand, at this brazen con- 
fidence, this vain-glorious boasting, which he 
afterwards places in so ridiculous a light, when 
he makes Captain Weasel take shelter under 
his wife's petticoats, at the first alarm of a 
highwayman (and truly a better place could 
hardly be found in these overlapping days of 
spread-out steel and whalebone, to the circum- 
ference of a loo table). The redoubtable Captain 
Sturgeon too, although by no means a hero of 
renown, furnishes another example of this high- 
flown, bragging valour, when he laments ^^How 
himself, together with Captain Cucumber, Lieu- 
tenant Pattypan, and Ensign Tripe, were stopped, 
robbed, cruelly beaten, and stripped, by a single 
footpad I" 

The night was dark, yet Stephen journeyed 
on, never once casting a thought upon the possi- 
bility of encountering danger by the way, or 
of having occasion to put his strength and 
courage to the proof. He had read — las every 
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one liad read — of midniglit prowlers on the roads^ 
ready to spring on unarmed men, or willing to 
attack the feeble and decrepit. But who would 
have the courage to confront a man mounted aad 
armed as he was, and determined as he was, 
with steady nerves and a ready haUd, to bring a 
retribution on the head of him who tried to stop 
him on his passage ? 

Through Kingsland, and so on to Tottenham, 
he rode steadily along, never once looking to the 
right hand nor to the left, but keeping straight 
forward, calculating how long it would take his 
horse to get from the High Cross to Hertford. 
The beast was a willing one, he knew, and a fast- 
trotter, if need be, and with his head turned home- 
ward, would soon get over the sixteen odd miles, 
that lay between the manger and that dim mile- 
stone, stuck by the roadside, as he went onward 
on his road. 

But as he paced along, he remembered reading 
in the ^' Morning Post ^^ of how a man had been 
stopped and robbed, between that very milestone 
and the village of Edmonton. The place was dark 
and dismal enough, and the leafless trees stood 
by on either side, as if their branching arms were 
held up as a warning and a sign of danger. 

Determined not to throw a chance away, and 
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thinking that the place was likely enough to suit 
their purpose, if rogues were lying there in wait^ 
he drew his pistols &om his holsters, cocked them, 
and rode along — almost wishing they might come 
and attack him, as they had attacked the man a 
night or two before, which the papers had made 
such a noise about, and whose loss was reckoned 
at a hundred pounds or more. 

But as he passed the glimmering lights shin- 
ing through the lattice-panes of the scattered 
houses, or coming with a Mendly glow through, 
ale-house doors, and the bright casements of the 
famous " Bell ^^ at Edmonton, he put his weapons 
back again, with an assured and confident smile, 
wondering how any man could fear to ride where 
he had gone so safely, almost rivalling the before- 
named heroes, in his boastful vauntings of what 
he would have done had any one been there, to 
put that vaunting to the proof. 

But the road was not yet passed, nor had 
Stephen reached his journey's end. 

A friendly ^'good-nighf from those who 
passed along, or stood at open doorways, accom- 
panied by a suspicious glance or. two at the soli- 
tary rider trotting down the road, — ^as though they 
thought that he perhaps had business on his hands 
they might hear of, by and by, and no good 
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.come of it, — ^left him to go upon his way again^ 
and trot still further down the long flat road, 
leading to Hertford and to Ware. 

The moon was rising, and her broad Ted 
disc stared out in the far horizon like a globe of 
fire, and as she rose still higher, mounting up and 
np, her glowing light spread over the meadow- 
land a sHvery haze, nor bright, nor dim, but 
gently beaming over the spread-out landscape, 
and the distant hill; while every now and then, 
t^ie chasing clouds shrouded her beams, flitted 
across her face, or shut her altogether, from the 
broad face of heaven. The very contrast of the 
recent light throwing a deeper shadow to the 
road, while the bushy sides grew black and 
blacker, at every mile he rode. 

And then ag£^, bursting like a prisoner from 
his jail, her free and glorious orb broke through 
the clouds, sheeting the meadows witii her mellow 
glow, whUe falling on the road, the shadow both 
of man and horse looked Hke companions by his 
side, riding as he did, and going with him on 
the self-same way. 

He paused at last, and walking his strong 
horse up the rising ground, fell into a train of 
thoughts, brought on him by the sight of moon 
and stars, wondering as he gazed on that illimit- 
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able spaoe^ of ihose who might inhabit there^ and 
of the wonder-workiiig hand of (xod^ who set the 
moon and stars, like holy lamps, for man to read 
his lesson by, and learn the nothingness of his 
poor pride and vanity, compared with all those 
lustrous orbs, those eyer-shining lights aboTe. 
And as he stood and watched those countleflB 
stars, those bright reflected worlds glowing orer* 
head, he sighed to think how small, how less 
than nothing he became, in the great imiyersal 
scheme in which, poor atom that he was, he had 
thought himself so strong and powerful. 

Still onward rolled the clouds, and as he 
watched them floating by, chafflng their endless 
courses through the sky, his misanthropic stern- 
ness passed away, and lapsed subdued into the 
love of God, who had created man in his own 
image, and planted in liis breaat the adoration 
and the worship due to Him, the gentle feelings 
due unto his kind. 

Mile by mile went by, and Hghted by the 
fitful rays of Hie '^ inconstant moon,'' now peep- 
ing out, now shrouded behind a bank of cloud, he 
kept his horse at a smart trot through Enfield 
Highway, and so onward towards the Wash, 
whidb in its deep though narrow guUey poured 
from the higher lands about Bull's Cross, Enfield, 
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and various dramings from distant grounds^ a 
ceaseless flow of angry waters, flooding the 
marshes bordering the Lea. 

Stephen had often noticed this on his way to 
town, and thought how terrible the flood would 
be, after heavy and continuous rain, or after the 
melting of deep-lying snow, and how the sud- 
den rush of its pent-up stream would overflow 
the road and meadows round about, making 
the way impassable, and the Wash dangerous to 
cross, swollen by its headlong tide of surging 
and tunmltuous water. 

The ground was sloppy even now, where 
mnning by the roadside, the narrow channel, 
(branching fix>m where the highway crossed it), 
kept its course, until it turned oflF towards 
the marshes, flowing through ditches towards the 
river. 

Some way further on he came upon the Wash 
itself, crossing with its sunken course the broad 
thoroughfare. Spurring his horse, he rode it 
through the sudden dip made by the ceaseless 
stream, which even now gurgled and foamed 
with no unusual depth of water, thinking of all 
the tales he had heard, of mails and waggons 
blocked up on the road, by any sudden rising of 
the stream, and how a man and his team had 
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been swept away and drowned, only a month 
before (when he tried to cross its angry flood), 
of cottages carried away, cattle lost, and the 
country round put under water by the rising of 
the Wash. 

Turning to the left hand, a little off the main 
road, he halted at the door of the '' Old Wool- 
pack," standing high and dry upon the rising 
ground above the stream, where a wooden bridge 
spanned the water-course, affording to foot pas* 
sengers a better crossing than Stephen's horse 
had found, which stood dripping at the inn door, 
and had a mouthful of hay, and a drink from the 
ostler's pail, to help it on its road. 

He was now ten miles from London, and once 
more mounting in the saddle, the merchant went 
clattering down the northern great road leading 
through Hertford to Edinburgh. 

A glass of the ^^ Woolpack's" home-brewed 
warmed him for his ride, and drawing his cloak 
about him, on he rode, never once thinking 
of the dangerous Wash, nor of the many tales he 
might have heard, if he had only stopped to 
gossip with the landlord, who was as ftdl of 
stories about the Wash, as the Wash itself was 
sometimes full of water. 

Trotting at his ease, he passed some two 
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miles foxtlier down the road, wlien he saw a little 
distance ahead, a couple of horsemen, who, on 
hearing his approach, swerved their horses round, 
and as he got nearer to them, came to a dead, 
halt. 

Stephen halted too, but the bright ray from 
the now unshaded moon soon set his doubts at 
rest, as he saw by their dress and the long sabres 
dangling at their sides, they were mounted police 
officers, passing down the road to keep it free 
from dangerous customers, and perhaps bag a 
highwayman or two on their midnight ride. 

Fixing their eyes upon him as he passed, the 
men looked at him and his horse with sufipicious 
glances, thinking perhaps he was out there for no 
good, and that they might have to ride him down 
and make one Tyburn bird the less in that dan- 
gerous locality. 

Wishing them '' good night,^' which the men 
haxdly deigned to answer, Stephen went forward 
once again, and left them there to think, and 
mystify themselves as to whether or not he were 
the '' Chestnut they had been looking for so long, 
and hoped to come upon some of these fine 
nights, hang him out of hand, and then share the 
reward between them, which had been offered for 
the apprehension of one of the most daring and 
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adyentiiioiiB highwaymen who had ever made a 
district famous by his hiwless depredations^ and 
nnheard-of recklessness. 

Past Waltham Gross^ and through Cheshnni 
he continued trotting on^ and though his ride 
was cheerless^ it had not proved so gloomy nor so 
dangerous as his clerk had tried to make him 
belieye it would be. He should at all events 
achieve his object^ and be in time to attend to 
his business in the mornings and buy the land 
he had made up his mind to have^ at any cost. 

He was now two-thirds and more upon his 
way^ he should soon be at Broxboume^ finom there 
half an hour's smart canter would take hiTti 
home. 

Home ! What music and what comfort lie in 
that little word to him who has known the joy of 
it^ and who is far removed &om all the household 
bliss which makes that home a place of refuge and 
of peace. Benighted on the road^ exposed to 
bleak^ inclement weather^ to cold^ to damp^ and 
the many discomforts of a midnight ride^ the 
traveller multiplies the warmth and happiness his 
home he knows affords^ and hurries on in hopes 
of reaching it^ to rub his hands before the blazing 
£re^ to enjoy his pleasant meal^ and laugh and chat 
over the miserable time he has just passed 
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tlirougli, and of the dismal journey brought to a 
close at last. . . 

The night, which a few minutes before had 
been bright and clear, grew on the sudden over- 
cast, as rising blackly up, a denser mass of cloud, 
shrouded the moon, while the overhanging fir- 
mament assumed a deeper and intenser hue. 
Still on he rode, and from the silent gloom by 
which he was surrounded, began to shape new 
perils and new dangers that might lie in wait for 
him, between that dismal spot and trhither he 
was bound. 

With unabated speed and watchftd eye he 
urged his horse down the dark road, looking round 
about, and peering from side to side into any 
unusual shade, or where he thought a rufiSan 
might have taken his stand, ready to dart upon 
the solitary traveller, as he went along, unsus- 
pecting and at his ease. 

He had reached where the road, branching 
off at Hoddesdon, leads over rough and undulat- 
ing ground to Hertford. A succession of steep 
sturdy hills and intervening valleys, now came 
upon him for the first time since leaving London, 
and spite of his impatience to reach his home, he 
had to draw his rein, and walk his horse up the 
fiirst one he eucoantered. 
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He climbed the brow of it^ and there before 
him lay a deep and shaded vale^ shut in on either 
side by overhanging trees^ making the road and 
aU beyond it, misty aud uncertain. 

Still on he went^ congratulating himself that 
but a short distance intervened between where he 
was and his country house^ and that he had escaped 
all fear of highwaymen now, so far away from 
London, and within a mile or two of Hertford. 

Down into that deep misty valley, his horse 
went on, and through the dismal bottom bore 
his rider at a smart trot. 

There was another hill to chmb beyond — ^that 
Stephen knew well enough — ^the moment he had 
passed the sudden curve the road now took. 
In the very act of slackening speed, to let the 
horse walk, as it had walked before, a horse- 
man started from the shadow of a clump of trees, 
and before the merchant had time to think or 
move, his bridle was laid hold of, while the deep 
tones of a man's voice demanded ^' his money or 
his life I" 

Startled as he was by the sudden action of 
his assailant, Stephen still retained his self-pos- 
session. Thrusting his hand into his holster he 
drew his pistol, and would have fired, but that the 
man with a sudden blow upon his arm struck it 
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from his grasp^ and leveQing his own weapon full 
in the merchant's &ce^ again demanded— 

" Tour money or your life I" 

A curse mounted to Stephen's lips^ and a 
stem denial would have followed it : but that he 
saw was useless now. He had been taken un* 
awares^ and the dark barrel of the deadly weapon 
held within a yard of his head^ made him think 
only of the danger of the moment^ and of the 
preservation of his life. 

Yet even in that brief interval^ between the 
pistol's being struck out of his hand, and the man's 
threatening attitude, his steady calculating miad 
never once forsook him, but weighed the chances 
for or against him, with quick perception and 
undaunted resolution. 

He had another holster and anoth^ pistoL It 
he could only draw it out, he would lay the fellow 
dead at his feet, and revenge himself for the 
attempt he had made upon him. 

But his opponent had a quick thought as well, 
and read the traveller's mind with as keen a per- 
ception as his own. 

Before Stephen could disengage his bridle- 
arm, the man swerved his horse a little on one 
side, snatched at the second pistol, and throwing 
it into the hedge, left Stephen Thorpe completely 
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at his mercy, aad mfliont the dumce of rescue on 
that solitary higkwaj. 

'^ Your money ; or in another moment I 
fire V^ The man spoke calmly^ bat with a fell piir- 
pose in his words^ as though he would have car- 
ried out his threat upon the least refusal or delay. 

The merchant tried to wrest the bridle from 
h^ grasp, and plunged his spurs into his horse's 
fiddes, thinking to ride over him. But the man 
was quite prepared for that, and, with a sudden 
jerk, almost unseated Stephen at ihe first move- 
ment of his horse; and steadying his weapon, 
took aim as if to fire. 

To refuse was madness* He had done all he 
could; but taken as he had been by surprise, 
unprepared, and off his guard, he could only 
curse the chance which rendered him so power- 
less, and long for an opportunity to try it over 
again, upon more equal terms. 

'' Buffian V' cried Stephen, '^you have stopped 
me on the king's highway — ^plundered me, like 
the thief and vagabond you are ; and if I ever 
get you in my power, I'll hang you for it : take 
my word for that.'' 

The man laughed at this, and disengaged his 
hand from Stephen's rein, to take the heavy 
purse the merchant drew out of his breast, with 
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infinite relnctance. But though he disengaged 
one hand^ the other kept its deadly level at his 
head^ and the hollow tube still frowned upon 
him^ ready to smite the merchant dead at the 
least show of resistance, or attempted escape. 

'^ Your watch V^ said the man, cahnly and 
deliberately, as before. 

Stephen had thrown open his cloak to get at his 
money, and showed the chain dangling with its 
heavy bunch of seals, as the moon broke through 
the clouds again, and lit the misty valley in 
which they stood with sudden brightness, re- 
vealing to the merchant's eager glance the per- 
son of the highwayman — a Ughtly-built, but 
powerftdly-figured man; his features hidden by a 
mask, and mounted on a horse fit to have carried 
CsBsar. 

A man in peril takes in objects with an acute- 
ness of vision almost miraculous ; and there was 
not a button on that man's coat, nor a hair of his 
head, Stephen thought he could not have sworn 
io ; and as to the horse, he could have picked 
it out of a whole troop. 

The merchant drew forth the watch and chain 
as he had done the purse of gold, and was in the 
act of handing them to the highwayman, when 
the light streaming between the branches of the 
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trees fell^ for the first time^ on his face^ as he sat 
fronting ]the man^ with the same stem expres- 
sion stamped upon it — the same hardness it had 
ever worn. 

If a ballet had struck upon the other's bram^ 
he could not have started more suddenly, or with 
greater rapidity of motion, than he now turned 
and started at the sight of the merchant's face. He 
shook from head to foot, as with a rising and con- 
suming fiiry, then levelling his pistol full ^t him, 
sat confronting him with deadly purpose and 
excited passion. 

With the pistol quivering before him in the 
grasp of his assailant, aiming with . murderous- 
level at him, Stephen felt his death was cer- 
tain, and that his opponent was bent on his^ 
destruction. QuaiUng before the fearful weapon,, 
affirighted he shrank back aghast, and shrieked 
for mercy. 

'^ Mercy !" The very utterance of the word 
appeared to electrify the robber, whose hard 
breathing came audibly upon the stillness of the 
night. 

Irresolute he sat, as though a wish to do were 
there, but that a something undetermined held 
his hand, and checked the deed of blood. Yet' 
still he held the hollow barrel black before him^ 
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while his eyes sparkled like diamonds through 
the openings in his mask, and made the merchant 
shudder at their gleaming fire. 

He had never to his knowledge seen those eyes 
before ; yet he had always felt them on him, had 
always lived in fear of them, or of eyes which 
looked, as they looked now, and turned his blood 
to ice. On them he gazed — ^not at the pistol — as 
though there were more death and fury threaten- 
ing there, than in the glancing tube on which the 
moonlight streamed, falling with a vivid streak 
along the shining barrel. 

A pause — s, struggling pause — his whole jframe 
shaking as with a palsy, and as though conflicting 
feelings were struggling for mastery in that man's 
mind; then, sinking his head upon his breast, he 
appeared almost to forget what his purpose had 
be^i, or that he had stopped, and robbed upcm 
the highway, the rich merchant Stephen Thorpe. 

The other watched his movements with sur- 
prise, and when he saw his hand fall by his side, 
asid that his whole posture was one of despondency 
and abstraction, he felt that he was at his mercy 
now, and if he only had a weapon, how easily he 
ooid^kky him dead, with his ill-gotten plunder in 
hifl potsession. But his holsters were empty and 
he oolfa not help himself. 
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With a dash of his spurs and a smart cat of 
his whip^ he galloped past his assaQant at a sud- 
den boand^ and lefb him sitting there^ as mute 
and motionless as before. 

He passed some distance down the road, before 
he ventured to look behind. 

There the man still sat, as fixed and rigid as 
some set up statue by the wayside ; and as the 
moonbeams glanced and phtyed upon them, man 
and horse grew pale and white — as white and 
motionliess as though they had been hewn firom 
stone. 

The merchant reached the top <^ the hiU, 
then turned exnltingly in his saddle, to make 
sure he was still there ; but the man and hone 
were gone ! 



CHAPTEE III. 

^^THE chestnut/^ 

It was no time to think of what had taken place, 
nor of how the danger might, or might not have- 
been avoided. It was enough for him to know 
he had been stopped and robbed on the broad 
highway, and put in fear of his life by a single 
horseman, mounted and armed, as he himself 
was armed and mounted, with nothing else to 
help hiTn but the sudden dash he had made upon 
him, riding carelessly along, and relieved, as he 
then thought, of any peril by the way. 

Plundered he was, and the only thing now to 
do was to ride the ruffian down, capture him if 
possible, and haug him out of hand. 

Without a weapon of any kind, it would have 
been worse than foUy to have attempted this, 
single-handed. If he could procure assistance, 
the thing was possible enough, and should be 
attempted at all hazard. 

Stephen never thought of danger, nor of the 
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risk he might mn in the encounter. He had but 
one thought— revenge ! asj stimulated by the 
hope of bringing justice home on the head of the 
offender^ he turned out of the main road^ and 
striking into a bye lane^ galloped back in the 
direction of Hoddesdon. 

It was but a half mile fiirther^ at the most^ 
and he thought he had a better chance of meet- 
ing with his assailant by that means^ than if he 
rode on to Hertford for assistance^ and so back 
again to where he had been waylaid by the clump 
of trees. He felt he might thus come upon the 
ruffian unawares^ as he had come upon him^ and 
cut oflf his retreat, if he only turned back by no 
very wide circuit into the London Eoad. 

Spurring his horse, he scoured through the 
lane, and never halted in his headlong course, 
until he emerged into the main road, clpse to the 
village of Hoddesdon. 

The few straggling cottages were dark and 
closed, and but a single light gleamed through a 
lattice-window, where some sick person lay, pin- 
ing and ill. But there, some Uttle distance down 
the village, flashed a sudden brightness, stream- 
ing across the road, as from a kindled fire of 
more than usual brilliancy. He clattered through 
the sleeping village, to where the light appeared. 
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and there before him was a smiths shop — ^the forge 
glowing^ and the red sparksflying from the heated 
iron the man was hammering upon his anvil. 

The sadden noise of jarring hoofs made the* 
smith look up from his hot work^ thinking another 
horse had cast a shoe^ and that he was only saved 
l)eing roused out of his bed to hght his fire again^ 
and hanmier away, as he was doing now, by being 
wide awake^ and hard at work already^ for the 
especial benefit of one of the two horsemen who 
had knocked him up^ and spared the new comer 
tibie trouble. 

There were two men and two horses standing 
in the open smithy; and to one of the horses the 
smithy plucking the hissing shoe by his long 
pinc^ris from a pail of water^ was about fastening 
it to its hoof. 

The merchant's eyes ranged over men and 
horses with a rapid glance^ hoping to find the 
horse and robber there. But no ! there were 
two riders and two horses^ but not the ones he 

SDI^ht. 

The men looked at him in their turn, while 
the smith kept hammering at his task^ thinking 
another job was waiting for him^ and when that 
WBfi done^ he could tumble into bed agaiuj and 
make up for lost time. 
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'^ Hark you, my men V' said Stephen, break- 
ing npon tlie mute surprise his unlooked-for 
presence had occasioned; '^have either of you 
seen a man and horse go by within the last 
quarter of an hour, on the road to London ?'' 

'' No, nor likely to/^ replied the smith, 
driving, as he spoke, a nail into the shoe. 
*' Twelve o'clock at night ain't much of a time 
for honest men to ride or work in — smiths, of 
course, excepted, who is never supposed to know 
what twelve o'clock at night means, nor stands no 
chance of knowing, with three customers all at 
once — only two on 'em's govOTument, and can't 
be said ^ no ' to, whether you likes it or not." 

Driving home the last remaiuing nail, he flat- 
tened the projecting points sticking from the 
hoof, then let the horse's leg drop between his 
knees, as a job well got rid of, and to be paid for 
accordingly. 

^^ Didn't we see you on the road to-night, 
just beyond Waltham ?" queried one of the men, 
looking at Stephen, and eyeing his horse with a 
sharp scrutiny. 

^^ Of course you did, and glad enough I ami to 
meet with you again," cried the merchant, with 
deUghted emphasis, now he had a better chance 
of observing the men, who, moving to the aidfiis of 
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their horses^ threw open their cloaks^ and dis- 
played their long sabres hanging by their sides. 

They were the mounted police he had met 
upon the road^ some hour and a half ago. Here 
was help^ and good help too ; an opportunity he 
little dreamt of^ for hunting up the highwayman. 

" I have been stopped and robbed, just at the 
foot of the second hill between here and Hertford 
by a mounted ruffioft, I wiU give a hundred 
pounds to hang, and ten guineas^iece, whether 
you catch him or not, so you are off at once« 
Twenty, if you take him." 

^^ 'Tyrixt here and Hertford," said one of the 
men, as though he was rather pleased than other- 
wise, to hear of the merchant's mishap ; ^^ what 
sort of horse was he on ?" 

'' A chestnut, and a finer animal I never saw," 
replied Stephen. 

'' Whew 1" whistled the taller of the two 
men. Then flinging himself into the saddle, he 
cried to his companion, '^ Up with you. Bill, 
here's a chance of the 'Chestnut,' and tweniy 
guineas apiece for doing it, besides the reward 
that's offered. If I only gets him within dis- 
tance, I'U give him a taste of one of these, aa 
sure as my name's Withers !" 

Drawing his pistols one by one from the 
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holsters^ he tapped the primings home^ set them 
half cock, and without further words turned into 
the road, followed by the merchant and the other 
man, leaving the smith with one hand upon the 
rope of his bellows, the other thrust into his 
pocket, thinking it was no use wasting fuel 
on a customer who didn't want his horse shod^ 
and who had only caused an unnecessary excite- 
ment in his breeches pocket, by leading it to ex« 
pect what it didn't get. 

With his head poked out between. the almost 
closed doors of his smithy, he watched the three 
men go riding down the road, and when they 
were fairly out of sight, muttered something to 
himself about ''Chestnut," and '' didn't they wish 
they might, when all three horses put together 
couldn't do it if they tried." 

Bolting and fastening the gates, he raked his 
&e out, and grumbling at the little pay he had 
received, and at the customer, — ^who did not want 
so much even as a naU driven, — ^retired to his do- 
mestic couch, to dream of four new shoes put on 
the '' Chestnut " aU at once, and a guinea apiece 
for doing it. 

Guided by the taller of the two men, who had 
been the spokesman in the smith's shop, Stephen 
and the other officer rode through the village. 
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until they halted ai< the entrance of ihe highway 
branchmg off to Hertford. 

Here they stopped for a tew moments^ to de^ 
cide what was best to be done^ and ga&er farther 
particulars as to how and where the merchant 
had been robbed^ and devise the most certain 
plan of taking the highwayman^ if he were still 
larking on the road^ as most probably he was. 
If 60^ they should come upon him from a quarter 
least expected. 

So £ar, Stephen^s notion had been a good one^ 
and worthy, as the man said, ^' of the best nmner 
in Bow Street.'^ 

Half drawing their swords, to feel they slip- 
ped easily in their scabbards, and arming the 
merchant with one of their pistols, they walked 
their horses quietly along, talking in whispers, 
and making as Uttle noise as possible, trasting to 
ponnoe upon the fellow at a time when he would 
think himself secure from all pnrsuit, coming on 
him, as they did, from the opposite direction, 
from London, and not from Hertford. 

No one had ridden through Hoddesdon while 
they were at the smithes door; no one but the 
merchant, and it was not likely the robber would 
hare followed afber him, to meet the hue and ciy 
that would have been raised at Hertford had 
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Stephen ridden there^ as it might natnraily be 
supposed he had^ but doubling back through 
the by-lane^ he had put the fellow completely off 
tiie scent^ and if he were still lying in wait for 
some one else to come upon his shady nook^ and 
give him a chance of a second purse^ and ano* 
ther watch^ he would be had ' safely enough^ and 
Stephen could hang him if he Uked^ for any* 
thing the two officers objected to the contrary, 
so long as the neighbourhood were well rid of 
him, and they could handle the reward for taking 
him. 

That it was the ^^ Chestnut ^^ who had robbed 
him, the officers had not a shadow of doubt. 
There was no mistaking the description of the 
horse on which the notorious robber always rode, 
and from whose colour he had acquired the name 
of " The Chestnut.'^ 

" He was as well known," they said^ '^upon 
the road as Tottenham High Gross, and by his 
dash and daring had acquired the reputation of 
being one of the mo&ft dangerous highwaymeai 
ever cried ' Stand !^ to a traveller .'' And though 
there were not wanting instances of his forbearing 
and evfen gentle behaviour, where the person he 
stopped had little to surrender, or was one who he 
thought could iQ afford to lose that little, yet the 
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general characteristic5S of the man were those of 
desperate energy^ and undaunted courage. 

No attempt was too hazardous for him, nor 
was he even deterred by numbers, but would as 
soon attack two men as one, if an opportunity 
offered, and on most occasions he had come off with 
double spoils, so completely had his sudden leap 
confounded and taken away the presence of mind 
of the persons he encountered, until at last the 
name of " Chestnut Ned " was as much dreaded 
upon the Hertford road, as Dick Turpin^s or Tom 
King's had been at Hounslow, or on the road to 
York. 

No one knew where to have him or be pre- 
pared for him. He was never to be met with twice 
on the same spot, yet where he was least expected, 
he would leap upon the unwary passenger, and 
rob him, as he had robbed the merchant. Some- 
times on one part of the road, sometimes on an- 
other. A dozen nules seemed to make no differ- 
ence to him, or his horse either. Close into 
London and then away, waiting his prey by Hert- 
ford, or on the road to Ware. 

All this the merchant listened to, in their 
whispered talk, and of how, at last, the two offi- 
cers had been placed upon his beat, with orders 
to take him, dead or alive, and free the country 
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from the desperate thief^ who made travelling by 
night almost impossible^ and not to be attempted 
without serious risk^ as Stephen had found to his 
Cost^ disregarding^ as he had done^ all caution 
and advice^ and prompted only by his obstinate 
determination to ride that nighty in spite of him^ 
and of all like him« 

That he had companions in the neighbour- 
hood was pretty evident^ and a place of con-* 
ceahnent^ from which he issued at night to do 
his desperate mischief, and Bow Street runners 
were searching the country round, in hopes of 
rooting out the nefarious gang, of which he ap- 
peared to be the leader. Mounted on his splendid 
thorough-bred, and in company with three or 
four other fellows, mounted and afoot, he had 
more than once stopped coaches and mails, plun- 
dered their contents, and eased l^e passengers of 
their money, or of such other valuables as they 
had about them. 

But an end must be put to it, and, please 
Fortune, that very night. They were now upon 
his track, and three to one were odds which even 
the '^Chestnut,'' they thought, had not much 
chance of escaping, provided he were not bullet- 
proof, and that his famous bit of blood had not 
been foaled by an enchanted mare. 

VOL. II. B 
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At a slow^ cantious pace ihej went silently 
and &oMj on^ keeping as much as possible witlun 
the shadow of the hedge^ and on the torfy sides 
df the highway^ to muffle the soimd of their horses' 
hoofs^ and give the highwayman as little chance 
as they possibly conld of hearing their approach. 

He had quick ears, they knew, but if he could 
only be persuaded into remaining where he was, 
untn they got weU up to him, he might make up 
his mind to a short ride of it, or a long one, if he 
liked, to the gallows. 

They walked their horses to the top of the first 
hill, — as Stephen had walked his horse before, — 
and there the misty hoUow lay in which he had 
been stopped. Smarting with the recollection 
of what had taken place so recently, and looking 
as he did iato that same misty vale, he could 
hardly control his anger and impatience, but 
would have dashed off headlong, if only in hopes 
of trying issues with the ruffian who had robbed 
him, had not the officer laid his hand upon his 
bridle, and whispered caution in his ear. 

*' Steady ! and let us do our work like men 
who are used to it,'' said the man. ''If you 
once startle the ' Chestnut,' he'll be off like a 
shot, and then good-bye to our gmneas, and the 
hope of a rope to hang him with. Slow and 
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sure'stba word, and slow and snre^s tha only way 
to get hJTn/^ 

With an impatient slirag the merchant 
yielded to the officer's persuasion^ yet though he 
yielded^ his face grew harsh and stem, and his 
compressed lips told what was working in his 
mind. Let him only meet him once again^ 
weapon to weapon^ he would blow his brains out^ 
or drag him off his horse^ and place him on the 
highest gibbet the law could chain him to^ if only 
in revenge for holding him at his mercy, as he 
had done^ and making him shrink before the 
terror of his eyes. 

The road lay straight before them now, and 
unless the robber had ridden across the country, 
the officers settled it in their minds he was as 
good as had, already. On they went, silently and 
softly, down the grassy sides of the declining 
hill, deeper into the valley, scattering the hoar 
frost from the glittering turf, and shaded by 
the overhanging branches of the trees, which 
stretched their leafless arms from side to 
side. 

With even greater caution now they were, per- 
haps, close upon him, the men passed onwards, 
their pistols ready in their hands, and their voices 
hushed to silence. There before th^n lay the 
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dismal bottom^ roimd whicli the road took the 
sudden twist, and there the frowning tops of the 
clump of trees, from under the shade of which the 
highwayman had started,and demanded the money 
or the life of Stephen Thorpe. 

All at once there came a startling cry, and 
then the rattle of a horse^s hoofs, beating and 
trampling on the road, while tearing towards 
them, the clamping iron seemed to pace and 
thunder on, growing at everjr stride nearer and 
nearer to them. 

The men reined back their horses, and with 
deadly aim sat waitiQg for the time to come when 
to fire, and to tumble out of the saddle the flying 
thief, who perhaps had seen them from his hiding 
place, and fearful of capture, had urged his horse 
to desperate speed, thinking to gallop past and 
seek his safety by one of those daring feats for 
which he was so famous. 

Each with his weapon advanced at a deadly 
level, and with his horse^s head turned ready for 
pursuit, Stephen and the two officers drew their 
breaths, and waited through the brief interval of 
the distant clatter of the hoofs falling on their 
ears, and the bounding by them of the frightened 
animal, which darted past them like a shadow. 

Bising in their stirrups, and stretching for^ 
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ward with a simultaneous motion^ in the apt 
almost of firing, they drew back as suddenly. 

The horse was without a rider. 
. " That^s his horse V cried Stephen, as it flew 
by them, with plunging and affrighted strides. 

" Thrown him, by Jove !" shouted the officer, 
and then, as though the same thought were 
uppermost in each man^s mind, they hurried 
along the road, hoping to come upon the high- 
wayman before he could recover the shock of his 
fall, leaving the startled animal to continue its 
flight, striking with its iron hoofs the stones and 
flints upon the way, and scattering sparks behind 
it in its headlong course. 

They were close upon the clump of trees 
where the road twiated at a sharp comer, rising 
toward the second lull. It was here that Stephen 
had been pounced upon by the lurking thief^ 
and there, from that very shade, the man had 
rushed upon him, seized his bridle, and held his 
pistol to his head. Out of the whole world, he 
thought he could have recognized this very spot ; 
have known it any where, and drawn the picture 
pf it with unfailing hand. 

Bending on either side their searching glances^ 
they went carefully along, beating the bushes, 
and prying into every comer, where a deeper 
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shade tlian usual made them think and hope the 
stunned and shaken man might have crawled for 
refuge. 

He was not there, neither could they find the 
most distant trace of whither he had gone, or of 
what had become of him. 

Disappointed in their eager expectations, the 
officers went along the sides of the road, piercing 
and cutting about them with their swords at the 
thick-set hedges, or slashing into the weeds and 
brambles that choked and overgrew the ditches, 
cursing the unlucky accident which had given the 
'' Chestnut^' the opportunity of ''bilking them,'* 
as they said, ''out of their reward, and an extra 
twenty guineas apiece for ' nabbing him.' '' 

Meanwhile the merchant, actuated by other 
and more vrodictive feelings, urged the men to 
search again and again, diving deeper than they 
had done into any unusual gloom, and scouring up 
and down the sides of the highway, in his pas- 
sionate vengeance. 

He was not there. Not a nook had been left 
unsearched, and the "Chestnut'' had either 
escaped across the fields, or was still before them 
on the road. 

Stimulated by this fresh surmise, the three 
pursuers lashed their horses, driving along with 
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hot and eager speed, eyeing as they went with 
sharp scnxtiny eveiy bush or thicket with snspi- 
dous glances, and many a harmless tree started 
to life a Chestnut. The moon was bright, and by 
nothing short of a miracle could he escape, pro- 
vided he were not already maimed, or killed by 
his fall from the terrified horse. 

'' Keep your eyes open. Bill,'' shouted one of 
the officers to his companion, as sword in hand 
he beat along the hedges, and peered into every 
shade he thought might afford a place of hiding 
to the bird they sought. 

They were now, they thought, upon his very 
heels, and their horses' hoofs went clattering rtp 
the lull, which, crisped by a sharp frost, rang 
with the noise, echoing the iron rattle with a 
multiplied and continuous sound. 

" What's that V^ cried Stephen, as he saw, 
or thought he saw, something dart across the 
road, some hundred yards ahead of them. " VU 
swear I saw a man run across the road, just 
beyond that tree. I saw him as plainly as I see 
you.'' 

'^ The Chestnut !" shouted the two men, with 
a simultaneous cry, as with renewed vigour they 
hurried towards the spot Stephen had pointed 
out. 
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Nothing was to be seen^ and the officers 
began to think that the merchant had deceived 
himself into the beUef of what existed only in 
his fancy^ or that a hare had run across^ and been 
magnified into the likeness of the redoubtable 
Ked. But Stephen was obstinate, as he always 
had been, and insisted on the truth of what he 
said hie had seen, '^aman run across the very 
spot where they now stood/^ 

This might, or might not have been. Deter- 
mined, therefore, to make all sure, and not throw 
a chance away, the officers dismounted fix)m their 
horses to search more surely, leaving the mer- 
chant still in the saddle, ready to run him down, 
in case the man should take to his heels, and 
make a bolt of it, as his horse had before him. 

Meanwhile the officers went seeking up and 
down, prying, in the overhanging hedges, and 
into the ditch skirting the side of the road. 
When, guided by a scrambling in the hedge, and 
a sudden movement in the diy twigs some dozen 
yards from where they stood, they dashed towards 
it, and there, crouching underneath, and almoi^t 
hidden frx>m sight, lay what they sought, 

No sooner did the officers see him, than they 
shouted the one to the other, and tried to grapple 
with him, when the man started to his feet, and 
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climbed the hedgy bank, in vain endeavours to 
make his escape. 

In the act of climbing, he was dragged down 
again, thrown upon his back, and clutched in the 
strong grasp of his assailants, while one of them 
pressing the muzzle of a pistol to his head, 
shouted — 

" IVs all up, my slasher, so make the best of 
a bad bargain, and take your handcuffs quietly, 
,But if you tries any of your tricks on us, or wags 
^ finger, 1^11 send a couple of slugs through your 
head, which will make short work, as I take it, 
and save the county the expense of hanging 
you." 

The man stared wildly round him, and trem- 
bling in the rough grasp of his assailants, looked 
first at one, then the other, with a bewildered 
stare, and when at last he found breath to speak, 
he stammered out — 

'' What are you about, and what do you lay 
hold of me for ?" 

Without even deigning a reply, the more 
active of the two officers slipped a pair of hand- 
cuffs on the man^s wrists, put up his pistol, wiped 
his brow, then cried, in an exulting tone, '^ You^re 
had, my Chestnut, and no thanks to you for thp 
trouble weVe had in catching you," 
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" Wliat do you mean ?" cried the man, '^ and 
what do you take me for V 

" What do I mean, and what do I take you 
for?" replied the officer, mocking his tone oi 
voice, "why I 'mean* you are about as great a 
rascal as I know on, and ' I take it,* you have aB 
fine a look out of a rope, my Neddy, as ever a 
man of your inches had.'* 

This somewhat consoling inteUigence, instead 
of soothing, appeared to increase the man*s terror, 
who, protesting his innocence of any crime, de- 
nied, in the first place, that his name waa 

IB 

''Neddy,** or his surname "Chestnut,** at which 
the officer, with that happy blending of the seri- 
ous with the comic, peculiar to his class, good- 
naturedly reminded him of something about " old 
birds,** and the difficulty of catching them with 
any amount of " chaff." " He was up,'* he said, 
" to that sort of thing before to-day. He was 
not the first gentleman of the road, by a dozen or 
more, who had denied his name, and stuck to it 
through thick and thin, until Jack Ketch turned 
him off, and then it did not much matter whether 
he went out of the worid in the name his godfathers 
and godmothers had given him, or took his leave 
one fine Monday morning as Mr. Somebody else, 
whom nobody cared for, and had never heerd on.** 
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Without more ado^ the officers proceeded to 
search him, and qnickfy dragged from his pockets 
the bag of money and the watch the merchant 
had been plundered of, and whidi he at once re« 
cognized as his property, stolen from him not 
an hoar ago, close to the spot where they were 
standing. 

Up to this time Stephen had taken little 
notice of the proceedings of the two officers. He 
knew the culprit was safe in their custody, and 
that his chance of escape was out of all proba- 
bility. Sitting on his horse, he kept scrutinizing 
the man's figure, and satisfying his scmpulouB 
loye of justice he was the identical ruffian, who 
had startled him so suddenly, and robbed him 
of what he saw produced. 

The man's figure was the same, he was the 
same height, the same bnild, as far as he could 
make out, and then again the fact of his watch 
and money being found on him, left him no fur- 
ther room to doubt. The mask had concealed 
his features, and there lying in the road was the 
identical blade patch he had hidden them with, 
side by side with the short riding-cloak the 
robber had worn. 

How was it, then, he could have been put in 
bodily fear by a shaking, whimpering fellow 
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sucli as the man now appeared, stripped of his 
habit, his pale face working in fearful and 
detected guilt ? Was it by a man like this he 
had been rendered powerless ? and were those 
the kindling eyes at sight of which he had shud- 
dered, as he had shuddered once before at eyes 
like them, and even now could scarce, bear the 
'thought of? The mask perhaps had conjured 
np their fearful image, and lent a brilliancy to 
what were tearful now, heavy, and dull as lead ! 

Yet he could swear to him, safely, conscien- 
tiously. The thief was taken with the plunder in 
his hand, and there before him lay the cloak he 
wore, the mask, and the fallen pistol tumbled 
from his hand by the starting of the horse — ^that 
horse which he could pick out from a million, 
which he had seen go tearing down the road. 

In vain the man protested his innocence, de- 
clared he had found the purse and watch, lying 
in the middle of the path, and that he had picked 
them up and appropriated them to his use, when 
he saw a man run off and leave them there. 

He was sleeping in the hedge,'' he said, 
when he was startled by a horse riding almost 
over him, and jumping up, had startled the horse 
in its turn, which, with a sudden leap, threw its 
rider into the middle of the road, then bolted 
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away in a contrary direction^ fast as it could 
pelt. The rider was evidently afraid,'* he said^ 
'' of something, for he was looking behind him 
at the time his horse shied, as if expecting 
some one to come after him, and was no sooner 
down than up again, and leaving the odd things 
in the road as they had tumbled from him, had 
broken through the hedge, and run across the 
fields to a copse,'* he pointed out, '^ where,'* he 
said, ^' if they went and looked, perhaps they'd 
find him." 

Instead of taking this friendly advice, the 
officers only laughed, while one of them com- 
plained of a difficulty of " swallowing," wondering 
^' how it was so great a brag as he had been, . 
should try the sneaking dodge, and think to come 
over them by a cock and a bull story of that 
sort. But it was always the case," the officers 
told Stephen, ^* the greater the bully the greater 
the sneak. They'd blow a man's brains out 
without winking, but hold up a twist of rope 
before them, they'd snivel like women, and blub- 
ber like the Chestnut was blubbering now, who, 
for all his bounce and swagger, was but a chicken- 
hearted coward, after aU, with no more pluck 
about him than a fogle prigger." 

Satisfied by this lucid explanation, and con- 
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yinced in his own mind what the officer said 
was tme^ that armed to the teeth and mounted 
on a fast*going horse^ the meanest fellow becomes 
a hero^ as far as the fear of others is oon- 
cemed; yet for all that^ Stephen was not the 
less chagrined to think he had fallen so low in 
his own estimation, as to ciy crayen to a bnllying 
nukke-belieye, whom the least show of resolution 
would haye stripped of his blustering insolence, 
and turned into the shaking and detected wretch 
he saw before him. 

After some further protestations of his inno- 
cence, and with some little difficulty, the man was 
mounted behind one of the officers, strapped to 
his waist, and guarded by the merchant and his 
companion on either side, was parried to Hert- 
ford, where he was lodged for the night in the 
safe keeping of the lock-up. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A SENTENCE— COMB, FBEPABE. 

WuiLiNO at all times to exert himself in the cause 
of justice, and do her bidding without a murmur, 
Stephen was the last man in the world to lend 
himself to what he conceived to be a wrong; but 
in a case' like this, where there was no second 
question in debate, and but a simple act of justice 
to be done, he would no more have swerved &om 
what he felt to be his duty, than he would have 
changed places with the robber they had cap- 
tured, whom he was bent on punishing with the 
utmost rigour of the law. 

Trouble, time, or money, were in his mind 
not worth thinking of, where right was to be 
asserted, and he would willingly have taken upon 
himself the greatest labour and the greatest 
pains, so long as he could carry out his steadfast 
notions, and bring the penalty home to the 
offender. 

The man had stopped him on the highway^ 
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when going upon his lawfdl business, put him in 
fear of his life, and deprived him of his property. 
Why then should he have mercy upon him, or 
show a greater amount of feeling than what had 
been exhibited towards himself, by a ruffian who 
would have murdered him for the sake of his 
purse of gold, and struck him dead upon the 
least resistance ? 

It was a game of life and death the fellow 
had been playing ; the chance had turned against 
him, so let him take the consequence, and die by 
the hand of the law he had outraged. 

As to the man's assertions of innocence, that 
was a matter of no consequence. Any one would 
say^ or swear as much, to save his neck, and 
give him a chance of escape. The louder the 
protestations the more convinced was Stephen of 
his guilt ; for he had long ago settled it in his 
mind that the more culpable a man was, the 
more he endeavoured to make others believe him 
immaculate, above all suspicion, and removed 
from every touch of crime. And when the trial 
should come on, and the proofs against him be 
adduced, what jury in the world would scruple to. 
find him guilty, charged as he was with highway 
robbery, and circumstance on circumstance multi- 
plied against him 1 
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There was not a man of them would hesi- 
tate, any more than he did, when he resolved 
within his mind the points and bearings of the 
case, or balanced, in his own shrewd way, the 
arguments for or agaiQst the prisoner. 

Clear and conclusively they ranged themselves 
■ in opposition to the culprit, and, resolved to do 
his duty, he rode over to Hertford the day follow- 
ing his adventure, to substantiate the charge he 
had made the overnight, when the prisoner was 
fully committed by the bench of magistrates, to 
take his trial at the assizes, then about to be 
holden at Hertford. 

Satisfied as he was in his conscience of the 
fellow^s guilt, he yet made no effort to prejudice 
his case, by an overstrainiug of the evidence on 
his part. It was sufficiently clear to all parties 
the man had stopped the merchant, and the magis- 
trates not only congratulated him on his escape, 
but said, '^ the county was much beholden to 
him for doing what he had done towards ridding 
it of a notorious malefactor, such as this ruffian 
undoubtedly was, and had always proved himself 
to be.'' 

But though he took no further part in the mat- 
ter, than what his sense of duty urged him to, he 
could not quite shut from his mind the knowledge 

VQL. II. F 
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tliat on his word, on liis evidence, a fellow- 
creature might be condemned to a hideous 
death. 

He knew well enough how fearful that situa- 
tion must be, and how the shaking culprit would 
look aghast upon his prison walls, or wail and 
dash himself about, shut up in his cell, awaiting 
the trial yet to come, and of the death, or life, 
that would follow on it. He could feel all this, 
walk with him in the prison yard, lie beside him 
on the pallet of the condemned cell, or with him 
mount the steps up to the gallows, nor leave him 
even there, but feel the rope about his neck, and 
hear the last dying prayer read over him, breathe 
with him the last gasping breath, and wait the 
drawing away of the cart. 

As the day of trial drew near, the certainiy 
of the result became more and more apparent to 
him, and he in vain attempted to deaden his 
sensibilities, and nerve himself against the in- 
fluence of besetting thought. It haunted him in 
all he did, and the set-up gaUows loomed black 
before him in every action of his daily life. There 
was no flying from it, no shutting out the pre- 
sence of the fatal beam, the hangman, and the 
rope ; added to which, he had received a variety 
of letters, all tending to the same point, each one 
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assertiiig the mau^s innocence^ and cautioning 
him how he swore falsely, or condemned an nn- 
offending man. 

If anything had been wanting to T^rge 
him in the pursuit of vengeance (or, as he 
misnamed it, justice), the bare fact of these com- 
munications would have inclined his mind to even 
more obstinate perseverance in the course he had 
adopted. The trick was too stale and common 
to pass with him, and, as he imagined, attempted 
with the sole object of making him waver in his 
determination, or of shaking the strength of his 
evidence, by leading him to doubt whether or 
not he had made a mistake, or that the man they 
had taken on the road was indeed the actual 
assailant, and the robber he had denounced him 
to be. 

It was one of those often tried experiments, he 
thought, by which the agents of a guilty man had 
tried to warp the opinion of the judge, or endea- 
voured to prevail on the prosecutor not to press his 
charge. But all the letters in the world, all the 
threats and intercessions of a host of accomplices, 
or of friends, could no more have influenced 
Stephen, than they could have biassed the judge 
himself, who, seated in solemn state, was above 
all out-door influence, all consideration, except the 
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duty incumbent on his place and honourable 
office. 

Tossed into the fire, the merchant saw the 
letters bum and waste away, and never once 
bestowed a second thought on their contents, nor 
of the writer who protested in solemn words, 
'^ that he, and he alone, was guilty ; that he, and 
not the man they had taken, had stopped him ; 
that the tale the prisoner had told was true, and 
that the merchant would be guilty of murder if he 
condemned an innocent man by a false oath to a 
felon's death/' The writer even went so far as 
to threaten him, and vowed a heavy retribution 
on his head, if he neglected the warning he had 
received, and was still determined in the pursuit 
of his mistaken vengeance. 

This was no more than Stephen was prepared 
for. The prosecutor must always expect the ill 
will and idle threats of those belonging to the 
accused, and would he, with all his steadfast reso- 
lution, move an inch firom the direct path he was 
determined to follow out ? Not he. It only 
made him more vindictive, and more bent than 
ever on the assertion of that undeviating prin- 
ciple of right and wrong, which had been the 
study of his life, and which no human power 
could make him change or alter. 
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At last the day of trial came. The judge 
was seated, and the jury, in the box, were 
quite prepared to hang a dozen highwaymen 
if need be, so that the roads could be freed from 
them, and honest farmers, Hke themselves, come 
home from market with what little brains they 
had safe in their heads, their leathern purses 
secured from thievish hands, and their big 
watches ticking in their fobs. 

Not a man of them but had some grudge or 
other to avenge, or a friend who had been 
stopped and robbed, as the merchant had been, 
travelling on that road in their chaise carts, or 
trotting on their nags. Never was a time more 
ripe for an example, and never did a jury think a 
highwayman or two could, with more advantage 
to themselves and the travelling population at 
large, be sent out of the world, if only by way of 
caution and as a warning to rogues, who thought 
they had quite as good a right to available pro- 
perty as the rightful owners. 

Placed in the felon^s dock, the prisoner stared . 
about him, searching in vain in the array of faces 
turned upon his own pale and death-like counte- 
nance, for the least sign of pity or consideration 
for his unfortunate condition. There was the 
same freezing look in all, as with bent brows and 
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angry glances the auditory in that court eyed 
him with prejudging glances, and settled it in 
their minds '^he was about as iU-looking and 
villanously-featured a ruffian as ever stood to take 
his trial in that or any other court of justice/' 

Hardly knowing what was meant, or why 
he was dragged there, or what to answer, 
when he was called upon to plead, the poor 
confounded man listened to the charge against 
him, aghast and overwhelmed. He knew well 
enough he was there to be tried for his life, 
and that if found guilty he would be hanged— 
hanged, like the man he had once seen hanged 
when he was a boy, and had never lost the sight 
of in all the years that had passed away, from the 
time when he had watched a twisting bundle of 
rags hanging from a beam, with the cords buried in 
the dead man^s wrists, where they had cut them- 
selves into the very flesh, in the last desperate 
agony, the white cap drawn and tightened over the 
features, protrudihgfrom beneath it like the outline 
of a skull. And was he to hang and twist about like 
that dreadftil thing he once had seen, and should 
he stand darkly out against the sky, as the bundle 
of rags he had noticed when a boy had done, and 
had never been able to get the sight out of his 
eyes all his life after ? 
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Arraigned before tliat solemn court the ac- 
cased man stood^ and heard the charge brought 
against him by the merchant^ strengthened aa it 
was by the oaths of the two officers, who swore 
point blank he was nothing more nor less than 
the notorious Chestnut Ned, a name sufficiently 
objectionable to hang him out of hand, upon the 
least show of evidence conclusive enough to 
warrant his condemnation. 

This was not long in coming, and when the 
two officers adduced how they had found him, and 
how he had been captured on the very spot where 
the robbery had taken place, with the purse and 
watch in his possession, the jury had already 
made up their minds to what must come of it, 
and that a clearer case could not be found in all 
the annals of criminal jurisprudence, that it only 
wanted the judge's summing up for them to go 
to their dinners, and think what a good morn- 
ing's work they had done, in ridding the county 
of that remarkably obnoxious personage, the 
Chestnut. 

The merchant's evidence was close, direct, 
conclusive ; and although circumstantial, not the 
less pressing home upon the prisoner at the bar. 
The mask had concealed his features, it was true, 
but the man's figure was the same as the horse- 
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man who had attacked him ; the voice, what Kttle 
he had heard of it, the same ; the horse, that he 
would swear to anywhere, had passed them, with- 
out its rider ; whilst lying in the road, and close 
to where the man was taken, were the mask and 
the riding cloak the robber had worn, which, 
being produced in court by the officer who had 
picked them up, caused an unusual excitement 
among the ^auditory, when they saw harmlessly 
lying in the front of the witness-box, the mask 
and the very cloak that had so often startled 
them out of their wits, and which two of the 
jury thought they could swear to as well, as 
belonging to the identical fellow who had stopped 
them, only a week ago, on their return from 
market, and that fellow was as like as two peas 
to the man at the bar. 

Further evidence was hardly necessary to 
establish the charge of highway robbery against 
the prisoner, who nevertheless protested his inno- 
cence ; '^innocent,^^ as he said, " as the judge upon 
the bench, and only guilty of picking up the 
things found upon the road, as he was tramp- 
ing it towards the North, to see if any of his 
family or friends were left, now he had come back 
from foreign parts, and from sea, which he had 
run away to when a boy, and only quitted, to foot 
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it all the waj, and ascertain if those he had known 
were dead or alive/^ ^^ He was no robber, but 
an honest man, though poor enough, God knew, 
but not a rogue for all that, although perhaps he 
had no right to pick up what did not belong tp 
him. He only wished he had left them, that 
he did, for any good they had done him, 
making him be thought a thief instead of an 
honest man as any there, although he had run 
away to sea, as many an honest lad had run away 
to sea before, and grown tired of it, as he had 
done, and that was all/' 

The jury shook their heads at this, and the 
judge himself, with aU his calm experienced wis. 
dom, was evidently little inclined to attach much 
value to the explanation of the prisoner, as to 
how he happened to be upon the road at that 
particular spot, how he had concealed himself 
from the searching of the officers, and how the 
missing property had been found secreted on his 
person. 

The protestation of his innocence was a 
matter of course, and to that the judge turned a 
deaf ear, weighing and sifting, as he did, in his 
clear logical mind, the points of evidence bearing 
against him. 

''His stoiy might be true, and if the jury 
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thonght SO, lie urged them to give the prisoner 
the benefit of that donbt. If, on the contrary, 
they felt the facts which had been ennmerated 
tended to the conclusion of his guilt, it was their 
duty, a duty to which their solemn oaths bound 
them, to find him guilty of the charge that had 
been brought against him/' 

There were no witnesses, no one to speak to 
his character, and only his bare assertions opposed 
to the close, though circumstantial evidence was 
set in array against him. Yet, for all that, his 
appeal to the jury was so fall of earnestness, and 
the reiterated protestations as to the truth of what 
he had said so loud and vehement, one or two of 
them almost began to waver in the verdict they 
had made up their minds to from the first, 
until reminded by the judge, "that they had 
only to deal with facts ; such facts, at all events, 
as had been placed before them by responsible 
witnesses, to' discard from their minds all other 
considerations, and weigh the evidence calmly 
and dispassionately, apart from any feelings of 
their own/' 

And yet, for aU the judge's words, and his 
sedate and lofty bearing, the cry of the man's 
voice had struck upon his ear as well, and found 
a passage to his heart, melting and tempting it 
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to pity. But lie hsd a duty to discharge, a duty 
lie could not depart from, whicli was, to place 
before the jury the evidence, sifted of extraneous 
matter, and relieved from less important argu- 
ments than those directly tending to the charge 
before them, which in a case like this is so apt to 
interfere with the point at issue. Yet, while he 
directed their attention to such matters as he 
thought might be urged in favour of the prisoner, 
the greater and more preponderating evidence was 
opposed to any other notion, than that he was 
guilty of the crime of which he had been accused. 
The jury did not even retire to consider their 
verdict, and as no one had anticipated any other 
than the one about to be recorded, no one was 
surprised when the big burly farmer, who acted 
as foreman, after a few whispered words among 
his brother jurymen, rose, and in reply to the 
question, as to whether they found the prisoner 
at the bar guilty, or not guilty, said— 

^^ Guilty, my lord, and no doubt about it.'' 
The judge put on the black cap, and in the 
midst of breathless silence, proceeded to pass 
upon the prisoner the last fearful sentence of the 
law. With his voice choking with subdued emo- 
tion, he addressed the unhappy man in few but 
solemn words j spoke of the patient trial he had 
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had, ^^ and of the clear and undoubted evidence 
upon which the verdict had been found; pointed 
out the evil course of Hfe that had led him to 
that painful end, and hoped that his example, and 
the terrible death which awaited him, would 
deter others jBx)m like practices. The safety of 
the community at large had been outraged by 
him, and others like him, and society demanded 
no less an atonement than the forfeit of his hfe." 

With his clasped hands stretching over the 
dock, his tears streaming down his face, and 
almost prostrate with his fear and agony, the 
man listened to the words the judge had uttered 
as though he only half understood their import, 
until the fearful sentence came upon him all at 
once, and he heard himself condenuied to death. 

With a wild, startling shriek, that rang 
throughout the body of the court, he dropped 
over the front of the dock, stunned and half dead 
abeady, and when the jailer attempted to remove 
him, he clung to it with all his strength, as 
though the judge who had condemned him were 
after all his only friend, and he would have em- 
braced him if he could, have fallen at his feet and 
begged his mercy, '^ innocent, as he said he was, 
and called his God to witness for him, if he spoke 
truth or not." 
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Worn out at last by 6is fruitless efforts, and 
reduced almost to a state of helplessness, lie was 
taken away, more by persuasion than by force, 
leaving the court with hardly a dry eye in it, and 
the jury half inclined to think that the merchant 
and the officers had made a mistake, and that he 
was not the Chestnut after all. 

Thronging through the passage leading from 
the court-house, the crowded auditory pressed 
and forced their way, hoping to breathe a purer 
atmosphere, and be relieved fix)m the presence 
of the terrible scene they had so lately wit- 
nessed. 

With his eyes only half dried, and his big red 
face working and twisting in vain endeavours to 
keep down his emotions, the burly foreman 
elbowed his way through the crowd, as though 
he were shouldering between cattle and horses 
on market-day, and went over to the inn, to 
solace himself with a glass of brandy and 
water, as the most likely thing he knew of to 
bring him round, and where he knew he should 
be sure to meet some of his brother jurymen, 
bent on a similar errand, and be able to talk the 
matter over, now the trial was ended and well 
got rid of. 

He was so completely staggered by what he 
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Iiad heard and seen^ ^^ he hoped^ for his part^ lie 
should never be summoned to that court again^ 
but that some other foreman would be pitched 
npon the next assize^ to try the next highway- 
man they caught^ and not send him out of court 
blubbering like a schoolboy.^' 

But by the time the second glass of brandy 
and water had been disposed of, and two or 
three of his fellow-jurymen had laid their heads 
together, and one of the counsels clerks-— who 
had looked in for a drop of something of the 
same sort of thing himself — ^had given him the 
benefit of his observant and enlarged experience — 
sayiug ^^ how hardened criminals, alysrays took on 
the worst, and made the greatest fuss when they 
found it was aU up with them,^' — the foreman was 
quite satisfied, a>nd felt half inclined to give the 
prisoner a double dose of it, for imposing on his 
sensibility as he had done, or making him wish 
never to face judge or jury again, as a true-bom 
EngHshman ought to do. 

Stephen elbowed his way as well, and through 
the crowded passage pressed from the court- 
house. His face was pale, and the old nervous 
twitching puckered up the corners of his mouth, 
while his brow was dark and clouded. 

The mortal sufiering he had seen exhibited 
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had atrack upon his hearty and mounted to his 
eyes the blinding drops he would have dashed 
awaj^ if he had only dared^ or had been sure no 
one would have seen him do it. As it was^ he 
thought the moistened ,lids might not be noticed 
in the midst of others tearful as his own^ and so 
he let them be. 

He had almost reached the outer passage of 
the conrt^ where a second passage ran across^ 
affording two different modes of entrance^ or de- 
parture^ when he saw a man muffled in the folds 
of a riding-cloak, watching him with an eager 
and attentive gaze. His shoulder almost touched 
his own^ and as their eyes met^ the merchant 
shrunk^ as he had shrunk before^ at sight of their 
penetrating and peculiar glance. 

They were the same eyes he had seen glaring 
through the mask^ the same he had felt upon him 
years and years ago. 

The prisoner had beentried^ and sentenced on 
his evidence^ yet there beside him, in the passage 
of the court, he encountered what he felt satis- 
fied were the glances of the man who had stopped 
him on the road. 

He turned with the determination of seizing 
and dragging him even before the very judge 
who had condemned the shrieking wretch, whose 
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cries were ringing in Ms ears, but the place where 
he had stood was vacant. 

Had he, after all, borne false witness, and 
through mistaken identity condemned, as the 
letters had warned him, an innocent man ? or 
was it only part and parcel of the same trick, a 
poor contrivance to induce him to think he had 
acted wrongly, so that the man might, after aU, 
be saved from the extreme penalty of the law. 

With his mind determined as to his proper line 
of conduct, he sought an interview with the judge 
who had tried the case, laid before him the par- 
ticulars of what he had seen, and the strange 
encounter witl^ the mysterious man in one of the 
passages of the court-house. 

The judge listened to his tale, and when it 
was ended, said, ^' A matter of surmise like this 
was too unsure a foundation to build a charge 
upon ; that most probably his excited fancy had 
conjured up the resemblance he talked of, of one 
pair of eyes to another, which, after all, might 
have no likeness whatever. It was not a question 
of eyes, but of facts, which admitted of no dis- 
pute, all leading to the conclusion that the pri- 
soner who had been tried was the man who had 
committed the highway robbery, of which he had 
been convicted. The evidence against him had 
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been without a flaw,'^ lie said; '^was in his mind 
conclusive^ and the verdict a proper one^ that all 
intercession in the culprit's behalf would be 
without avails and that the law must take its 
course/' 

Believed as of a heavy load by what the judge 
had said, — ^who, as Stephen felt, had had an oppor- 
tunity of considering and weighing well the evi- 
dence, and who expressed his satisfaction at the 
finding of the jury, — ^the merchant went towards 
his home, and tried to thiok, as the judge had 
told him, " that, after aU, it was but fancy, and 
that the eyes he had just seen might have borne 
no possible resemblance to those he is^oke of, ex- 
cept in his imagination, prepared as it was to 
receive impressions, by the exciting scene he had 
just gone through/' 

Believed, but not yet fully satisfied, he walked 
hastily along, never deigning to notice the whis- 
pered conversation as he passed of those who had 
been present at the trial, gathered in small knots 
about the comers of the streets, and who he knew 
were talking of him as he walked, or pointing 
him out as the rich London merchant who had 
been stopped upon the road. 

Go where he would, do what he would, 
the eyes were on him still, haunting him in his 
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walks^ or as he sat within his room at night, 
glaring and peeping at him from' the waUs, or 
gleaming on him from the fire. He closed his 
eyes to keep the sight away, yet even then he saw 
them still, and felt them bnming into his own. 
And then the thought wonld come npon him, in 
spite of what the judge had said, and in opposi- 
tion to all his reasoning, that thi:ough his agency 
an innocent man had been condemned, and that 
the letters he had cast into the flames had after 
all told the truth. 

The very thought of such a possibility kept 
him awake the live-long night, to start at every 
shadow, and fancy he could hear the shrieking 
voice pleading for mercy, as it had cried and 
shrieked before, and that he saw the man^s 
stretched-out, clasping hands, or beheld the 
terror-stricken countenance, as he listened to 
the awful doom pronounced upon him, "to 
be hanged, hanged by the neck, until he was 
dead.'^ 

And then from thinking of the man^s lying 
fainting and helpless in the dock, he thought he 
saw the gallows, and the swinging corpse go 
round and round, twisting and shivering on the 
stretched and tightened cord, until the fear of 
what he thought he saw almost tempted him to 
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cry out for help, or seize a knife to cut the phan 
torn down. 

Terrified at the conception of his own wild 
fancy, he could hardly convince himself that 
what he imagined was not indeed the truth, or 
that his excited brain had called the shadows 
forth, and stamped a form and likeness on them. 

Overcome at length, taxed to his utmost, he 
once again summoned to his aid his own strong 
wiU, drove from his mind the influence of external 
objects, and battling with the weakness and 
oppression that had forced itself upon him, wit- 
nessing, as he had done, the struggles of the 
sentenced man, he pressed his hands over his 
eyes, as if to prevent the possibiHty of aU such 
sights coming to them, and dozed within his 
chair. 



OHAPTBE V. 



AT HOME AND ABBOAD. 



A HIGHWAYMAN was tQO popular a subject of 
public indignation not to gather a more than 
ordinary assembly of sight-seeing, pleasure-loving 
people, who look upon another's suffering with a 
delighted horror, and with '^ bated breatV watch 
him as he writhes and shudders in the hangman's 
hands, exposed to all the yells and execrations of 
an indignant multitude, drawn together from 
outlying places, trooping along the roads, stream- 
ing and pouring in as they now poured towards 
Hertford, as to a show, a world-wide fair, in 
which they were expected to take a part, and 
contribute as to a general holiday. 

And when the sight was done and the national 
amusement was over, how few would cast a 
memory behind, or think upon that day again, 
except to make comparisons between the last 
man who had suffered and the present one, and 
speculate whether this or that had stood it better 
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than the other^ or whether the sheep-stealer had 
not, after all, drawn more folks together, than 
even the notorious Chestnut Ned himself. 

The foreman, and others of the jury, — ^the 
whole twelve of them for anything that can be 
asserted to the contrary, — ^took their early stand 
upon the fatal morning, and, by right of their 
office, expected the best place, and got it too, 
for the big farmer had a way of elbowing and 
ploughing along, by no means agreeable to the 
ribs or toes of other people ; and ably seconded by 
his brother juryman, took up a favourite posi- 
tion without paying for it, in full view of the 
sheriffs, clergyman, and the trembhng culprit, 
who, as they had been the chief means of sending 
him there, they were determined to see the end 
of, in a manner creditable to the county. 

But as the foreman had never witnessed any- 
thing of the sort before, and was in the main 
tender-hearted and susceptible of emotion, he 
had to be. carried out of the crowd before the 
execution was fairly over, and undergo a double 
dose of brandy and water, before he could be 
safely trusted on his legs, or his big carcase could 
roU away, without the fear of tumbling. 

The man was dead, the stir and bustle had 
passed away, and once again the town of Hert- 
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ford lapsed into its usual calm, to be roused up 
perhaps at tlie next assize by another execution, 
and then go sleeping and droning on, in aU the 
listless quiet it dehghted in, and never had been 
known to grow weary of. 

The farmers flocked as usual on market 
days, to buy and sell, cheapen or barter, cha£fer 
and haggi poke their fingers in ^he ribs 
of cattle, stir them up with their sticks, or 
twist their tails, to show their breeding. Pigs, 
poultry, bullocks, sheep, all set out at their best, 
to be bought or sold as occasion served, and then 
away to dine at the market house, eat, as only 
farmers eat, wash their dinner down with mugs 
of ale, and, by way of finish, a bottle or two of 
the blackest and the strongest port that could be 
had for money, and then, as a settlement and 
solace to their stomachs, pipes and brandy and 
water, to make all comfortable. 

But though the miaii was dead, and the roads 
had of late been freed from interruption, a some- 
thing had happened the overnight which had set 
the neighbourhood all agog, and made the fore- 
man of the jury a more than usually important 
personage. 

He had been over to St. Alban^s to buy or 
BqH, it doesn't matter which, when, riding down 
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the road upon his sturdy cob, a fellow pounced 
upon him, and before he had time to move a 
hand, he was knocked on the head, eased of his 
purse, and tumbled into the road like a sack of 
corn, hj a ruffian in a mask, armed to the teeth, 
and riding on a horse for all the world as like the 
chestnut as though it had never run away, or had 
come back again of its own accord. 

With the big bumji upon his head, the burly 
farmer ate and drank, stormed and swore, and 
only wished he had another chance of "jurying'^ 
it again, for the especial benefit of the rogue who 
had lumped him with his riding whip, and raised a 
bump upon his head as big as a swede. Never 
was such a thump before or since, and " but for 
a good thick head,'^ as he said he had of it, " it 
must have cracked it like a walnut.^' 

'^Let me only catch him,'' cried the foreman, 
" with the judge to see fair play, if I don't find 
'em guilty, never put me in box agaia." 

There was some reason for the excitement 
this news had caused, since it was evident, as 
fast as one highwayman was got rid of, another 
was ready to take his place, with a dozen chest- 
nut horses, bridled and saddled, ready at his 
command. But how the fellow could have ven- 
tured to attack the foreman, and give him the 
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thunip he liad, — ^unless iadeed he were a friend 
of the dead maii^s, and owed the farmer a grudge, 
—people could not even guess. 

What safety would there be for them, mode- 
rately sized, and not over iuclined to fighting, 
when six foot two, of as fine farmer flesh 
as any in the county, had been threshed like 
com, tumbled ofif his cob, and left sprawling in 
the road, eased of his money, and vowing ven- 
geance upon all thieves, robbers and highway- 
men iQ the land. 

That the " stopping** on the road had not yet 
been hindered, was sufficiently evident. But there 
was one feUow the less to deal with, at all events, 
and come next assize who knew but that the 
foreman himself might be able to swear to 
another, and his gratefiil townsmen erect a 
statue to him for ending his career, as the mer- 
chant Stephen Thorpe had cut short the doings 
of the other one ! 

But while the burly foreman was making up 
his mind as to what he meant to do, if, please 
Providence, he should only Uve to run the risk 
of another thump and another tumble, the nightly 
depredations spread around, and not a man out 
of the whole jury but had a something to com- 
plaiii of, of poultry stolen, homesteads broken 
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into^ and where a chance had been afforded^ 
even more serious burglary had been com- 
mitted. Had the judge himself lived within 
convenient distance, he would have fared no 
better, but would have had his dignity knocked 
on the head by all kinds and all manner 
of disrespectful treatment, if only by way of 
showing that the judge was no better than the 
rest of them, and that any one who had to do 
with sentencing that man would come to suffer 
for it, and be made to think twice before he 
ventured to do so again with any other of 
the gang to which the man had evidently 
belonged. 

The roads became more dangerous than ever, 
and night by night some fresh robbery was added 
to the list, as though the spirit of the executed 
man had summoned up a legion of antagonistic 
and unquiet beings to make common cause with 
him, and by opposing themselves to aU safety oud 
propriety, revenge hfs death. 

Not a night passed but Stephen Thorpe had a 
&esh outrage to murmur at, of attempts to steal 
his cattle, of his outhouses broken into, or his 
property carried off, and though spurred on by 
his vindictive animosity to try and find the depre- 
dators, all trace of them was lost as soon as the 
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If., J ^ ^pad encountered a danger, than he had 

/<^iyiisaal weekly visit had been delayed by 

ta^,, . icaoBea : firsts by the absence of any neces- 

^^^"^"f his presence, — ^his letters having reported 

f ^^^'-mbly of what was going on in town ; — and 

^^ ^i^ ^»7!Hbjr.the heavy rams that had of late fellen 

^'^-■^^. /i?rv '^xcessantly. 

^'^^fhe ahott days of December — ^wet and miser- 

g^^tkji as December often is — ^had set in with 

^^^ a iesiiBual gloom ; and fog, and mist, and rain were 

bam, i pecoliar characteristics. To ride in wretched 

' W asQj4ather like that, waa not to his mind ; and if he 

'pf^rsod orskmt go at the end of the week, he thought he 

peep amll^ovld try the coach again, and go lumbering on 

^^i ira^^ he had done before. 

Bain — ^rain and wind I — dark, dismal, and 
■^wtki about as wretched weather as ever fell upon this 
feajjk little isle in its particularly favourite month, 
ook k December ! 

^iiipn- The whole of that day, and the dAy before, it 

7fM* had been steeping down, without once holding 
'' ^f ^P^ or abating in its fall. A steady, heavy rain, 
iis which soaked into the spongy earth till it could 
'^ hold no more, running in gutters between the 

trenches of the ploughed land, or lying in puddles 
on the ground. Brooks overflowed their reedy 
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banks^ and all about the meadows and the low 
adjacent fields were sheeted with a muddy spread 
of oufclying water. 

No end of the rain yet ! — still fallings still 
steeping down, the long straight lines of water 
ceaseless in their interminable splash I 

But with the night the wind got up, and as 
the gusty puflfs came sweeping by, the driving 
rain burst like a watery cloud, drenching into 
doorways, or forcing itself between window frames, 
under sills, and through the smallest cranny of a 
started board. Down it came ; and while the 
wind blew and whistled, the sashes rattled, and 
the swaying trees bent beneath the blast, sighing 
and moaning like huge eeolians, their leafless 
boughs the strings, and tuned by nature to ap- 
pease the elemental war. 

But Stephen never heard the rattling jar, nor 
the wild soughing that still came sweeping by, 
blowing against the windows of his room as 
though it would burst them in, rattling on them 
the drifting rain, falling like a waterspout. There 
was a wilder tempest raging in his mind, a more 
bewildering storm of rage and passion. Half his 
fortunes were swallowed up, and the credit of his 
house engulphed and staked as well. What 
mattered it to him how wild the storm without. 
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wliile he within himself was torn and buffeted by 
contending feelings ? He never heard the out- 
door raving, nor cared a jot how wild and 
fierce it was. The tumult of his mind was all he 
had now to think of. Could that be silenced, the 
wind and rain might lash and beat through all 
eternity ! 

Half his fortunes ! And there the letter lay 
upon his table, torn and crumpled, as it had left 
his hands — ^tom, and almost dashed to pieces, 
when he read the terror of the news, and uttered 
curses on the written page which almost blinded 
him with its evil tidings. 

His house abroad had failed ! Theft, robbery, 
and plunder had been at work, and all his agents 
thieves and rogues as well. His ventures had 
been vast, but, with careful handling, certain of 
success, and promising a larger profit than he 
had ever made. A full half of his fortune lay in 
the bottoms he had sent upon that voyage, and 
now the news had come that some of the ships 
were wrecked, and the freights of others seized 
upon and sold to pay the large amount of debt 
contracted by his agents in his name. 

"This was another of those fiendish acts 
Tviiich men practised daily, hourly — ^made the 
si^ndy of their lives; and he had been condemned 
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and censured because lie would not listen to their 
sham pretensions of honesty and trust. If a 
proof were wanted, here was one, and he had to 
pay the penalty, and go mad, perhaps, in doing it." 

Impatient in his hurried ejaculations, and 
almost raying at the delay his servant made in 
bringing his horse to the door, the merchant 
kept fuming up and down, Ustening in vain 
amid the mighty whirl of wind and rain for the 
clattering of hoofs. 

At length his horse was brought, when, storm- 
ing at the groom for keeping him so long waiting, 
he flung himself into the saddle, tucked his heavy 
cloak safely round him, and dashed away upon 
his dismal ride to town. 

Knowing the danger and the peril he had 
once before encountered, he took extra pains 
in seeing the pistols he had loaded with his own 
hands were safely stowed within their holsters, 
ready for his use. Then wrapping the folds 
of his cloak safely over them, and grasping his 
loaded whip within his nervous hand, he started 
on his way, angry as the night, as ftdl of storm 
and fury, resolutely bent on facing anything and 
any one who should venture to come across him 
in the mood he then was in, reckless of all conse- 
quence, and bent upon one object — ^to reach by the 
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quickest means his house in town, and personally 
superintend the state of his affairs. 

Into that black inclement night he urged 
his horse, caring little for the soaking rain, 
splashing and steeping round him, or the fierce 
gusty wind, raging and tearing on, beating the 
cloudy spray into his face, or surging round and 
round about iu wild tumultuous blasts. 

The distant glimmer of the lights within his 
house grew less and less, until at last they faded 
altogether from "his sight, and left him upon the 
bleak black road, alone and cheerless ; while his 
servant stood within the shelter of the porch, 
watched his master go upon his way in such a 
night as that, and blessed his lucky stars he was 
not compelled to ride as well, but could sit over 
the blazing fire, and listen to the wind howling 
and flapping, moaning and sighing, while his 
sweetheart Jane baked hitn a hot toast, and 
sopped it in a mug of ale ; and shouldn't he enjoy 
it, talking of all the ghosts that had ever come to 
haunt that old house in the country, and would 
not the fire bum brighter, and the kitchen grow 
into something wonderful, when they should draw 
closer over the hearth, and think of their, sullen 
master, forced to ride upon a night like that, 
dreary and comfortless, splashing his way through 
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the rain they heard driving against the windows, 
and the wind rattling and sliaking at tHem^ as if it 
wanted to be let in^ and have as snug a time of it 
as they had themselves. 

Well armed, and protected from the cold and 
wet, he disregarded any inconvenience he en- 
countered, provided the end he hoped for could 
be achieved, and he could be upon the spot before 
the news had spread, and take him unprepared 
to meet the unlooked-for run that would be made 
upon his house. 

The least suggestion of what had happened to 
his agency abroad, he knew well enough would 
gather about him a host of claimants, and though 
his credit was beyond suspicion, the slightest 
breath of ill success coming through that dis- 
tant channel, wafbed in the ears of merchants like 
himself, wonld bring them and their claims thnn- 
dering at his doors, each hoping to be the first 
in, and the first satisfied, let who would come 
after. 

K the worst came to the worst, and if the 
news were black as it was presented in the 
letter he had received, he was still a rich and 
opulent man ; richer, though with one half of his 
fortune swept away, than almost any merchant 
within a mile of the Exchange, and if he could 
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only bring the rogues to an account who had 
plundered him^ he would have a terrible satis- 
faction, as terrible a,jid complete as was ever 
exacted for an offence like this. 

Full of these thoughts, and scheming in his 
busy mind how best to set about it, and anxious 
to learn particulars more close and certain than 
what his letter brought him, he kept upon his 
way, shivering at times, when a more than ordi- 
nary gust of wind pierced through the folds of 
his thick cloak, as he went searching through 
the black and cheerless night, for the turnings of 
the road, on which the sheeted rain plashed in- 
cessantly, beating the earth with its continuous 
faU. 

With the skies louring above, and overlap- 
ping him as with a pall, the fighting elements 
raging and tearing round him, he had little ap- 
prehension of any other mishap upon his way, 
than what his dismal journey promised. Even 
the " Chestnut," had he been alive, would hardly 
have taken the road at a time like this, when 
not a man or horse could be expected out, and 
not a traveller to be met with ^twixt that and 
London. 

But there were other thieves than highway- 
men; cheating, fraudulent rogues, who held their 

VOL. n. H 
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heads aloft^ and plundered safely^ as they thought 
— defrauded, and made a purse for themselTes, 
out of the trust that had been reposed in them. 
If he could only bring the matter home, he would 
pounce upon tJiem, aa the lurking scoundrel had 
pounced on him, upon that dreary road, whom he 
had punished as he deserved. 

Splashing and drenching stiU, the heavy rain 
sopped into his clothes, soaking through the 
folds of his cloak, and penetrating even to his 
skin. But that he was prepared for, and ex- 
pected, while the poor beast steamed and smoked, 
as dripping from its sides the steeping drops 
ran off in trickling riUs. His own discomfort he 
cared little for, but he thought of the poor dumb 
brute, and promised it good housing and a warm 
mash the moment they should reach their jour- 
ney's end, and he was there to do what he hoped 
and promised himself he should be able to ac- 
complish. 

The night was pitchy dark, without the glim- 
mer of a single star to cheer him on his road, or 
guide him where to go. Above ! below ! the 
same leaden hue, and only just sufficient Hght 
was shed by the unseen lamps of heaven enabling 
him to discern the darkness, and feel the thick 
and murky air — ^feel it like something solid and 
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sobstantial^ that he could grasp and hold withili 
his hand. Jnst enough light, and that was all, 
to make distinguishable the hedgy ridges of the 
highway, and the discoloured stream gurgling 
and foaming by the roadside, or washing off 
through guttered channels, formed in the gravel, 
into the ditches set on either side. 

The heavens opened as for a second Flood, 
and driving through the air, the mighty torrent 
came like a sheet of water, sopping all it fell 
upon, running off the surface of the ground 
as though the earth could drink no more, and 
that all the land would be flooded. Even the 
wind had ceased to howl and roar, beaten and 
appeased to silence by the overwhelming ele- 
ment, that drove it back before its mightier 
influence. . 

With nothing to break the dreamy scene by 
wHch he was surrounded, except the dying moan 
of the sinking wind — or the gurgling water 
tumbling and breaking as it fell, over stones, or 
rough accumulated grit and sand, holding it in a 
watery pool until it burst, and rushed in puny 
cataracts into the dug-out ditches — ^he kept 
straight on, doubting and ill at ease, through 
Broxboume, and the intervening towns and vil- 
lages, until he got to Waltham Cross, when, all 
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at once^ as though the notion of such a thing had 
never once entered into his imagination^ the 
thought of the Wash flashed through his mind, 
while the bare conception that it might be 
flooded, ahnost stunned him, and took away his 
breath. 

After a rain like this — and days and nights of 
nothing else, the Wash might be impassable, the 
flooded lands pouring into it their muddy flow, 
would swell it beyond all bounds, and the deep, 
narrow guUey, unable to carry ofi" the whelming 
tide, would overflow the country, and cause what 
he before had noticed as a mere stream, to swell 
into a torrent, fierce and tumultuous as the rush- 
ing sea, bursting through a dyke, and carrying all 
before it. 

With his heart beating, and his fancy strained 
to the utmost, he set spurs to his horse, wishing 
to come at once upon what he feared so much, 
and learn whether or not the road were pass- 
able, or whether he must run the hazard of 
fording it. 

He had no care of lesser evils now, of wind, 
nor rain, or how the soaking wet drenched him 
through and through. The sudden peril of his 
situation, and the terror of his unknown way, 
made him hot enough now, and the cold which 
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had so lately pinched and chilled him, had given 
place to tingling veins and heated breath, as he 
galloped madly towards the Wash, hoping yet 
dreading to come upon it. 

Bight ahead he went, and almost drove his 
horse upon the bar of the turnpike, some mile 
distant from the stream he was approaching, 
when shouting and beating at the door, he 
hallooed, called, and kept on striking with his 
heavy whip, until at length the head of the 
roused gatekeeper emerged from the toll-house, 
wondering to see a horseman waiting to go 
through his '^ pike " at such a time, and on such 
a night as that. 

No sooner had the man shown himself at the 
door, than Stephen called to him and asked, 
eagerly and impatiently, '^If the Wash were 
flooded?^' 

" The Wash, master ? Why, of course it is ; 
flooded worse than it was ever known to be. You 
might have guessed that, without asking, after all 
the rain we have had,'' rephed the tollman, keep- 
ing well within the shelter of his door, evidently 
not in the best humour at being roused from his 
sleep in the way he had been. 

''Can I ride through it, or can my horse 
swim it?'* 
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A duck might, but as to a horse, that de* 
pends on whether it has been used to it, which 
is not very likely with its four legs, any more 
than you could do with two. It's flooded, I tell 
you, and not a coach or mail has passed down 
the road these three days/' 

^'I must get on at all hazards. If it can 
by any possibility be attempted, go through it I 
must." 

" With all my heart,'* said the man, ' " ifs no 
affidr of mine ; but if you'll take my adyice, 
you'll turn back again, and not venture on a 
fool's errand, trying to cross it at a time like this* 
Everything has been swept away, and miles about 
put under water, almost up to my toll-gate. But 
if you've a mind to a skinfdl more than you'll 
ever get rid of in this world, why try it and weU 
come; only don't come back again afterwards^ 
and say I did not tell you not, that's all." 

'^I must make the attempt for all that," cried 
Stephen, on whom the man's caution was quite 
thrown away. ^' I must go through it, if I die 
for it 1" 

" The chances are dead agin you ; but if 
you will^ you will, so pay the toll, and try your 
luck." 

Flinging the man a coin, and for once noi 
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waiting for the cliange^ Stephen spurred his 
horse through the gate, and went onward to- 
wards London, leaving the toll-gate keeper 
staring after him, thinking some madman had 
broken loose, oad was bent on drowning himself 
and his horse as well. 

A dozen yards, and the rider was gone,^shut 
in by the obliterating darkness, and as much 
passed away as if he had been smothered in the 
Wash itself. 

Shivering with cold, the man stood for a few 
minntes at his door watching, and expecting the 
merchant back again ; and as he had no fear of 
any one else rousing him that night, wauted to 
make sure as to whether or not he was as crazy 
as he appeared to be, and if he would continue on 
his way, or think better of it, and though a mad- 
man, turn back as a sensible man should. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE WASH. 



Confounded, but not dismayed, Stephen rode 
at headlong speed along the dark and sloppy 
road, almost fancying the heavy drops falling on 
his face were splashed' up by his horse's hoofs, 
and that the flooding water the man had spoken 
of, had reached even to where he was. He had 
but one feeling, one absorbing thought — ^to get 
to London, and nothing short of insurmountable 
difficulty should keep him from it. 

Lashing his jaded horse, and fully bent on the 
achievement of his purpose, he almost hugged 
himself with the belief the man had exaggerated 
the danger, and that the flooding waters had been 
magnified into somethiug much more fearful than 
they really were. 

What though the marshes and the meadows 
were sheeted over, that had nothing to do with 
the road, and as to the Wash, he thought by 
keeping his horse's head well up the stream, it 
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would never have the power to sweep it oflF its 
legs, or cany it away as it would a sheep or cow. 
They had never a fair chance of it, and were 
simply drowned because there was no one to look 
after them, or guide them in the right direction, 
but left to flounder on and tumble into ditches, 
they would, of course, be smothered — ^as cattle had 
been drowned and smothered before to-day, and 
with as little reason. But a horse was another 
thing, and with a good rider on its back it had 
but to obey the rein, make a bold plunge of it, 
and land safely on the other side the narrow 
guUey, surcharged though it might be, and boil- 
ing over with its angry flood. 

Comforted by these reflections, and bent on 
convincing himself the danger he apprehended 
was more imaginary than anything else, and that 
country people were always cowards, and afraid 
even of a splash of water, the merchant kept upon 
his way, listening in eager expectation of the 
distant roar of water, or the sweeping rush of the 
pent-up stream, he but a minute before had tried 
to think so lightly of, and set at defiance. 

Moonless, starless, the besetting darkness 
closed about him with even denser and more 
dreary aspect, while the sluggish air, saturated 
with moisture, hung about him like a garment. 
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There was no thunder to rend the sky^ no light-^ 
ning to gild the prospect with its forked flash, or 
show him where his way should lie, which he 
could only guess at now, as he passed along 
slowly and cautiously, over what he felt was 
splashing, as with a running stream. When sud- 
denly, as if the darkness had grown palpable, or 
that the moon had shed a hazy glow oyer the 
spread-out landscape, he became aware of what 
appeared to be a floating miBt, lying upon the 
surface of the rOad ; but as his horse went fiir- 
ther on, he discovered it walked in water, and 
that the mist he thought had looked so white, 
was water too, and that all the land was covered 
by it. 

If he could only keep the road he felt he 
was safe enough, and that though it might be 
steeped and drenched, or covered over by the 
wasting stream, his horse could take him through 
it, and that nothing like danger was to be appre- 
hended until he reached the Wash itself. The 
difficulty would be in keeping the road, so 
as not, by any false movement, either to the right 
hand or to IJie left, to plui^ into some unseen 
hollow by its side. 

Sensible of the peril he ran by making any 
predpibbte movement df this sort, and bracing hiB 
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energies to meet the worst that could be&ll him, 
he trusted to the surer instinct of hishorse^ which 
kept slowly on^ snorting and splashing through the 
shallow depths of the spread-out water^ smooth 
and level to the view, yet twisting round into 
small suckers^ as though some distant channel 
were adding to the stream, and feeding it with 
&esh supplies ; the pelting rain pouring into it 
all the while, to swell it still more, pattering and 
heating into it its interminable splash. 

The horse pricked up its ears, and set the 
merchant listening, too, as he drew nearer on 
approaching to the Wash. 

A low, siiUen roar broke on the stillness of 
that dreadful night, sullen and low, yet fear* 
fuUy distinct, as the suiting waters dashed and 
tore along, foaming and whirling through the 
narrow channel ; and as he drew yet closer to it, 
masses of tangled weeds, shavings, and floating 
straw, swept past him, twisting and twirling by 
him with a swift and rapid motion, as though 
ihe current had spread to where he was, and the 
deep overflow had swelled into a river. 

What was he to do ? There was no one to 
inquire of amid that waste of water, and not a 
speck of light to guide him to a friendfy shelter. 
There was but one thing left for it, either to keep 
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straiglit on, as lie had originally intended, or 
turn about and retrace the way he came. 

The Wash was only a gun-shot off, and already 
the headlong sweep of its fearfiil tide roared out 
like distant thunder. He could see it now ; see 
where the smoking whirl tore by, and the dis- 
coloured foam floated like soap-suds, bubbling 
and bursting, or scudding past him in yeUow 
masses like Lps of serpents' eggs. 

With a wild bellow the sweeping torrent dashed 
and boHed along, as if to set him at defiance, and 
dare him to trust himself within its angry lash, 
or venture a yard nearer than he was, to what 
appeared so impossible to cross, surrounded as it 
Z by such Jpendi^g d^g». 

It was little short of madness to rush into a 
tide like that. No living thing could keep its 
footing before the weight of such a headlong 
current, and Stephen saw at once his horse would 
be swept like a cork away, and be overwhelmed 
without the least power of resistance. There was 
nothing left for it, but to turn back, as the man 
at the toll-gate had advised him, or be exposed 
to all the horrors of that night, shelterless and 
weary, his tired horse trembling under him, and 
he himself over- wrought by mental fret, and dis- 
appointment coming upon all his calcnlations. 
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By taming some little distance back^ yet keep- 
ing within easy reach of the road^ he fancied he 
should be able to get on to a sort of causeway^ 
leadings as he remembered to have seen it^ to 
where the wooden bridge spanned the Wash, 
within a few yards of the ale-house. If he could 
only urge his horse on to that, there would be a 
better chance not only of gaining the house itself, 
but he should be saved the necessity of retracing 
his steps, and of encountering the jeering obser- 
vations of the man at the toll-bar, by procuring 
a refuge for himself and horse, and perhaps 
find means of crossing the Wash at some safer 
point, or, by proceeding inland towards Builds 
Cross, come upon higher ground, and so avoid 
the unseen hollows, covered as they were by an 
interminable sheet of water. 

There was nothing to guide him where to 
go, no landmark, no set-up sign, nothing but 
the half-submerged bushes by the road-side, and 
the distant outline of the house, standing black 
and solitary upon the rising ground above the 
spread-out waters, meeting his eyes whichever 
way they turned, gurgling and twisting, flowing 
or coursing on through different channels towards 
the Wash ; which, dinning in his ears, made his 
head giddy and his heart sink within him, as he 
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turned Ms horse's head; trembling and fearful^ 
yet hoping that which he was about to attempt^ 
might, though leading as it were into an appear- 
ance of greater danger, make him free of it in the 
end, and able to resume his joumej. 

With slow, cautious hand he guided his 
trembling beast — ^trembling, and fearful as the 
man who rode it, and quite as sensible in its 
brute instincts to the hazard of the attempt, as 
it went plunging forward where its master led 
it, feeling the ground with its advancing feet, 
and making sure one foot was safely planted 
before it set the other down from the sloping 
edges of the raised road. 

With a scrambling motion, swaying from side 
to side, the snorting horse plunged foot after 
foot into the stream, until the water reached its 
belly girth, as it went ploughing through the 
watery way, sinking deeper and deeper, and 
becoming more immersed at every step, when 
all at once, as though a gulf had opened under 
him, the horse went headlong into a drenching 
pool, almost tumbling its rider from its back, 
and engulfing him as well. 

Lashing and beating with its legs, the af- 
frighted beast struggled and panted, dashed 
itself about, while there was yet a something on 
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which to rest its feet; but as the flow came 
steeping down^ the horse went with it, tmtil the 
water rose over its back, while its strong limbs 
ploughed forward with a plunging motion, as the 
merchant saw, to his horror, that the horse was 
swimming! 

Borne onward with the sweep of the resist- 
less current, Stephen sat bewildered, his veins 
throbbing, and his beating heart sounding in his 
ears above all the din of the wild rush of waters, 
as he saw the island-looking head floating black 
above the stream, inch by inch sink deeper in 
the muddy flow, its starting eye-balls glowing 
like balls of fire, while its dilated nostrils snorted 
the heated breath in short frequent pufi^, as it 
went drifting down the current towards the 
Wash, bellowing like a raging beast, its current 
driving onward like a cataract, to overwhelm both 
horse and man within its headlong sweep. 

Clinging to the saddle as his only hope, he 
himg to it with all his strength, dug his nails 
into it, while the helpless horse drifted at the 
mercy of the foaming tide. If drowned he were, 
people would find him clinging to it still; he 
would never quit his hold of it, but would die 
grasping it as he grasped it then. 

The horse could hardly keep itself afloat, bnt 
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with its rider lay powerless, and almost covered 
by the stream, which whirled it round and round, 
until with a mighty sweep it dashed them all at 
once into the Wash, which, with its surging 
vortex, hurled them out of sight, tumbled and 
tossed along its raging course, like bits of wood 
or torn and tangled weeds. 

Half drowned, but struggling still, the horse 
had never ceased its plunging motion, though 
with abated strength and failing action, worn out 
and wasted as it was, striving against the rush 
of the boiling stream; when suddenly its strug- 
gles ceased, its limbs grew passive, while its 
sinking quarters went lower down, dragging the 
merchant with it into a steep down hoUow. 

With a wild -ciy he shrieked fiind yelled as 
though his voice could gather to his aid some 
unseen hand, to snatch him fi:om his peril, or as 
though his voice could still that watery rush, or 
smooth the terrors of the flood, steeping and 
vast, and set about with such imminent 
danger. 

In the very act of sinking, he felt resistance 

under him, no longer swaying, but as though the 

horse had gained a footing. The sudden contact 

, with the earth acted like electricity on the half 

dead beast, which stretching forward, raised its 
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head above the stream, drew itself ftirther up the 
bank on which its feet had touched, reared on 
its haunches, and with a desperate plunge clam- 
bered up the rising way. Again ! and its chest 
rose above the stream, though its quarters still were 
covered. Another plunge and the brave creature 
stood upon firm ground, the water falling to its 
belly. Conscious of its safety, it stood panting 
as for fresh life, though trembling still, and 
almost dead with fear. 

Never did the sight of land come on the sea- 
man^s eye more joyfully than the touch of it now 
came upon the merchant, who could have knelt 
upon it, and prayed to it, as the dearest boon 
ever yet vouchsafed him. What though a mine 
of gold had been concealed and hidden in its 
depths, Stephen felt he would not have turned a 
spadefiil of it, nor have disturbed that piece of 
the turf for all the wealth he had coveted through 
his life, but rather, like a pflgrim, would have 
come to worship it, build on it a holy temple to 
his God, if only to prove his thankfulness and 
testify his gratitude. 

Dismounting from his horse, Stephen fondled 
and patted it, and promised it a life of ease and 
comfort for that night^s work ; it should have a 
stable to itself, a paddock, and easy journeys all 
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its life^ and not a famons horse of the whole 
world should be more praised or petted than the 
horse which^ as he felt^ had saved his life. 
Nothing should come near to harm it^ bat he 
would point it out, and show it to all comers^ as 
the best horse ever maa bestrode^ and the best 
friend he had ever had. 

A«ain and again he gazed about him, while he 
remained uncertam what to do, or to what point to 
guide his trembling and exhaosted beast, whether 
to tnm to the right hand or the left, or wait for 
morning. But how ? Bemaining knee-deep in 
water, throughout the dreary long hours of the 
night, exposed to piercing chills and the influence 
of the atmosphere, searching into his clothes, and 
numbing his cramped limbs to painful inactivity ? 
The danger must be brayed, and the best 
way, he thought, would be by leading his horse 
by the bridle, and feeling with his riding-whip 
before hun as he went, so that he should be aware 
beforehand of any hollow in the way, or of any 
rise or falling in the road that he might come 
upon. 

Sometimes up to his middle, but at all times 
knee-deep in water, he guided his horse towards 
the point he fancied led to higher ground. 
Plunging hie riding-whip at almost eveiy yard. 
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to feel and soimd Hs way, tlie merdbaiLt still 
kept fording on, wading thjoaglioat the marshy 
waste by which he was BUrromided. The water 
now was only ankle deep, until at last he left off 
sounding with his whip, and kept on at a more 
assured and certain pace, hoping to come upon 
a farmhouse, or some place of refiige for the night. 

He had walked a mile or more, still keeping, 
as weU as he could guess, towards where the 
ground appeared to rise, before he was able to 
detect signs of any more immediate neighbour- 
hood than the flooded marsh land, and the sloppy 
tread of reeking turf. 

But deeper shadows now had fallen upon him 
at frequent intervals, as a leafless tree loomed 
between him and the leaden sky, and then a 
hedge-row enclosing some ploughed land, and 
giving, as he thought and felt, a surer promise of 
escape from where he was. 

More hedge-rows and more trees, until at last 
he heard the barking of a dog. Stimulated by 
the cheering sound, he went hopefiilly along, 
until at last the thick-set bushe^ on either side, 
and the firmer ground on which he trod, led him 
to imagine he had gaiued the entrance of a lane 
leading to some homestead, or perhaps tumiug off 
the marshes into the London road. 
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And there before him, further on, but bright 
and glowing, shone a distant speck of Hght, as 
though some kindled spark were gleaming 
through the darkness, promising to his weaiy 
and cold limbs both warmth and shelter. K 
he could only reach it, and sit within the light 
of a blazing log, he little cared how poor the 
cabin, how mean the hovel. 

The light stiU glowed, and down the twisting 
lane Stephen led his horse with eager strides 
towards it. But when he thought he was almost 
upon it, it vanished from his sight, and he was 
in the dreary lane again, shut in by bushes, and 
shadowed over by leafless trees. 

Still it was a lane, and led, as he felt and 
knew, somewhere, and though the speck of light 
were gone, another might shine out, and he, at 
all events, had something now to look for, re- 
moved as he was from the spread-out water, and 
the terror of the dreadfiil Wash. 

At the turning of the lane, he saw the light 
again ; it was straight before him now, and by 
keeping his eyes fixed on it, he thought he could 
not miss it, unless, indeed, a will-o^-the-wisp were 
playing bo-peep with him, as if to add to his 
other troubles, and increase the turmoils of that 
e7entful night. It seemed so near^ he thought 
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by reaclimg out his hand he could haye clasped 
it^ but darkness had so confounded him^ he 
hardly dared to trust his eyes, or think how far 
off it yet might be, as he kept pacing onwards, 
hoping to find the shelter it appeared to guide 
him to, as a friendly beacon, glowing through 
the blackness, and beckoning to him. 

He paused to listen, as he heard, or fancied 
he heard, a shoutiag laughter, and the merry 
ring of voices soundiag through that deathly 
calm. Again and again the laughter came,, 
while the noisy mirth appeared to drive the dark- 
ness off, and make the road twice as light as it^ 
was before; the night itself a pleasant one tO' 
joke and froKc in, surrounded by companions, 
like those he heard, who, whatever they were,, 
were men at all events. 

The horse pricked up its ears as well, and 
neighing, seemed as much alive as its master to 
the help those voices promised, and to the com- 
fort those shouts conveyed, chiming like music, 
after the discord of the roaring Wash, and the 
duU pelting of the ceaseless rain. 

A few yards farther, and the outline of a 
house stood visibly from the black surrounding 
space, while streaming through a cracked and 
broken shutter came the light the merchant had 
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seen some tiine before^ shooting ath'vrEu-t the 
blackness, and glancing like a fieiy ray, while 
from a noisy throng witliin tlie song and clioms 
sdn went on^ as Stephen halted beneai^ the 
shadow of the house, and with his bridle over 
his arm, listened nnder the penthouse of the 
door. 

Chilled as he was, and perishing with cold, 
he could not bring himself to shout and knock, 
as any other man would have done, under similsor 
circumstances, but with his usual caution, he 
remained to take a survey of the house, and 
satisfy himself, as far as outside appearances were 
concerned, that the dwelling he had lighted on 
in the turning of that out-of-the-way lane, was 
an honest one, and such as he could venture in, 
without fear of further hazard. 

Low roofed and hovel-like the house appeared, 
and from the half-obhterated chequers nailed 
^gainst the door-post, and the swinging sign- 
board overhead, he concluded that it was a small 
ale-house or a place of entertainment, frequented 
by the labouring population of the immediate 
neighbourhood. The lattice was dark and dim, 
but through the broken shutter streamed a yellow 
Ught, joyous and radiant in his eyes, as though 
it streamed through the windows of a palace. 
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If lie could only reach up to it he could satisfy 
himself as to the company he was about to 
trust himself among, and gain some knowledge 
of the inside of that low-roofed, ill-biult, and 
soHtary dwelling. 

But the closed shutters broken at the top 
were far beyond his reach, and feaiM of creating 
suspicion by making any unnecessary noise he 
could only watch and listen to the boisterous 
shouts and noisy laughter coming at intervals 
upon the gruff sound of voices, in hopes of making 
out what they were talking of, and what they were 
laughiag at. But the sign-board was distinct 
enough, and as the Hght through the broken 
shutters fell on it, he was able to make out 
the ill-drawn resemblance of what he saw the 
house was called, ^' ' The Acom,^ kept by Toby 
Hempseed.^' 

There it swung, grating aad flapping in the 
«old, damp wind; and as the merchant stood 
beneath he could not help fancying its creaking 
sound came like a voice of wamiag to him, 
warning him with harsh and jarring creaks from 
venturing there, or knocking, as he felt inclined 
to do. 

In vain he looked about him. There was no 
appearance of any other habitation, or of a bam 
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or oathonse, nothing but this one dwelling, 
which althongli nnpromising on the outside migHt 
be well enongh within. His borse's drooping 
bead and jaded look ^conyinced him of ibe use- 
lessness of any further hesitation, and that he 
must make up bis mind what to do without hesi- 
tation or delay. 

Saising the handle of bis whip he struck a 
few smart blows upon the door^ just as a shout- 
ing laughter came firom the sotting men within. 

Suddenly the voices ceased, the light disap- 
peared, and the merchant was left standing in the 
dark lane, doubting and alone. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



" THE ACOEN/' 



Seated at the far end of a long, low-roofed, ill- 
assorted room, and surrounding an equally long, 
narrow, and dilapidated table, placed length- 
ways, so as to fit the better within the contracted 
walls, were ranged a group of men, ill-condi- 
tioned as the room in which they sat, equally 
disreputable, and partaking of the same un- 
pleasant aspect. 

There were some ten or twelve of them, all 
differently dressed, yet each with a look of the 
same character, the same individuality Of expres- 
sion, and no one exceptional from the other 
but in the texture and mode of his habiliments^ 
and the variety of his attitude or manner. 
Some of them wore fine laced coats, smart waist- 
coats, and cravats, a profusion of jewellery, watch 
chains, and rings ; while others, meanly and 
shabbily attired, were yet upon an equal footing 
with their more fortunate companions, and hobbed 
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aad nobbed firom iihe same bowl^ drank to each, 
other, shook hands across the table with up- 
roarious . good wiU, and clasped in their dirty 
pahns 4eweUed fingers of their more disS 
Ued aid dain^ acquaintances, who showed 
their superiority by lolling a little more, swear- 
ing a little more, drinking a Kttle less, and 
now and then perhaps speaking with a certain air 
of decision, to which the sound of a few jingling 
gmineas in his pockets inclines a man, when 
able to call for another bowl of punch and pay 
for it, as though the cost were a matter of no 
consequence to him, and he could pitch his coin 
upon the table with an air of monetary repletion. 
Elevated above the rest and at the end of the 
long table, an arm-chair was placed on a low 
platform, and in this greasy, worn, and dingy 
throne sat the presiding genius of the night, 
whose dignity as chairmau could not be inter^ 
fered with, but as with most potentates, his word 
was the law of the night, and while he could 
keep his seat, his nod must be obeyed; and how- 
ever much his authority must be yielded to, and 
his role enforced, his despotism, like that of 
other mighty potentates, was doomed to be as 
abort lived, and his r^gn over or rendered 
incapable by the undiie assertioii of hia stole. 
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or the frequent diaaghts of steaming pnncli — 
fatal as flattery and equaUj intoxicating— some 
other would mount to his high place^ lay down 
the law to him^ and make him as much a sub- 
ject of order and control as though he had 
never existed^ or had never been lifted over, the 
heads of his brother rogues, to be by them de- 
throned in his turn and tumbled from his seat 
without the least regard. 

Within the arms of this mighty chair, raised 
almost to a level with the table, sat a Httle squat 
and bloated man, his face purpled with drink, 
and pimpled by its frequent use. Sharp, rest* 
less eyes were set within his crimson &ont; 
sparkling though bleary, and dim though pierc- 
ing. The habitual use of alcohol had tinged the 
whites of his eyes with its fiexy influence, dimming 
but not obliterating the sparkle that every now 
and then would shoot from them when he had 
a thing to say he thought was smart and cutting, 
then his eyes were bright enough and sparkled 
Hke a snake's. Monarch of the reeking bowl 
before him, he filled and drank, and filled and 
drank again, as though the use of punch were 
vital to his being, add that without it he would 
have fallen finom his chair like a bundle cf dirty 
xBgs^ prone upon tiie table. 
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But He was not lialf drank yqt. He was 
liardly primed to say the spiteful and malicious 
tilings lie was in the habit of saying, and how- 
ever much the rest of the sitters might laugh 
and jeer at him, roar at anything said at his 
expense, and take delight in making fun of him, 
they had for all that a dread of the venom of 
his tongue, which spoke regardless of all conse- 
quence j and when half drunk he would lash the 
whole set of them like human tops, and turn them 
into ridicule. 

By way of preface to the more delighting 
amusements of the evening the chairman of that 
august assembly had but a few minutes before 
knocked down a gentleman for a song — a, gentle- 
man equally famous for his thews and. muscles as 
for being distinguished as the landlord of that 
charmingly situated and rustic dwelling, where 
only gentlemen like the gentlemen there assem- 
bled were ever known to congregate — ^gentlemen 
who made it a house of nightly call, a point of 
rendezvous, whence they issued upon their lawfiil 
or unlawful callings, and those despatched, found a 
snug shelter for themselves and a good stable for 
their horses ; while the attentive landlord received 
them at all hours, hid anything they wished to 
hide, and went snacks in anything they had to sell. 
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He was one of those accommodating men so 
useful to a peculiar class without whom they 
could not live^ or keep together for any length of 
time. Landlord^ fence^ thief^ and host were all 
comprised in the person of the owner of that 
happy dweUing, whose roaring tones the mer- 
chant had had the honour of listening to on the 
outside^ and whose ended ditty^ classical as it 
was pure, was rewarded by a shout of laughter 
and a jingling of glasses enough to have rewarded 
the efforts of a much more accomplished and judi- 
cious songster. 

'' Bravo, my Hempseed I" shouted the little 
man, from the far end of the smeary table, as 
he slapped his hand on the reeking board. " If 
that ain't a stave fit for a Lord Mayor to listen 
to, may I never have a chance of marrying into 
his family. The sentiment's about as good, and 
the execution as perfect as though Jack Ketch 
had been at the christening, and had stood god- 
father, as a matter of course*, to as good a fence as 
ever warbled his own last dying speech and confes- 
sion. Here's to you, my Toby ! May your shadow 
never grow less, and may your throat never be 
stretched, but in the way of a song, and we be 
here to listen to it. Gentlemen, here's Toby's 
health." 
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The usual honouis having been satiafactorily 
disposed of, and a &esh bowl placed npon the 
table^ to supply the place of the empty one^ the 
gentle Toby rose^ and in a speech^ if not fluent^ 
yet to the pointy if not ornamental^ yet abonnd- 
ing in matter of fact, made known his thanks, 
and in return, proposed the health of the illus- 
trious chairman, as one superior to vulgar 
prejudice, always ready to acknowledge merits 
* when he found it, and equally assiduous in pro- 
moting harmony and good will. ^^ The Chair, 
gen'l'men,'^ said the blushing Toby, '^ and may 
his shadow grow larger every day, till it busts 
through the ceiluig V^ 

Another roar, and another jingling of glasses^ 
while the delighted auditory swilled their steam- 
ing punch, and drank the ^' Chair,'' with all proper • 
enthusiasm. 

The chairman was too well « accustomed to. 
these outbreaks of loyalty to be put out of 
countenance by them. Steadying himself in his 
throne of state, and eyeing round him with a 
half sarcastic expression, he rose — or, ataH events, 
he stood upon his legs — and responded to the 
complimentary effusions of the landlord, who was 
wise enough to know the more he could bring 
the chairman out, and the more he could make 
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liim keep, as lie said^ '' the game alire/' tKe more 
liqnor would be dnuik, and a more equal disfirU 
bntkm of guineas take place^ thaa if th^ de- 
pended on propriety, or on the presidency of one 
of those loIUng, fine-coated gentlemen, who was 
all well aiongh in his way, but as much fit to 
take the chair as he was to make one. 

'^ Gentlemen/' said the chair; ^^ Gentlemen, 
not that I am in the habit of calling things 
out of their proper names, but as I am chairman, 
that's what you ought to be if you am't, and no 
harm either way. Gentlemen, — ^you see I am 
obHged to keep hammering the word into you 
for fear you should forget the meaning of it, — ^it's 
my opinion, and one I have always been brought 
up in — ^it's the early nursing makes the man ! 
'Train a child in the way he should go,' says 
somebody; and somebody's right; and if I 
hadn't been trained, nursed, and suckled in a 
proper way, how do you think I could have stood 
my ground among such a set of topers as you 
are— good soakers, and iUustrious sponges to a 
man. But mind, I put Toby on one side ; he's 
at it day and night too, mixing, tasting, tasting, 
mixing, until he hardly knows what water is made 
of, and never trusts it, if he knows it, within an 
inch of his fa^e. But you may see that by the 
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look of him, or how do yon think he'd keep his 
splendid blnsh np, and his burning pimples. The 
more's his hononr, and the less he knows of 
water, or nuxes it in onr punch, the better we 
shall like it. There's enough of it outside, I 
take it, and if any of you have a mind to try it, 
try it and welcome; but the real thing's more 
to my taste, and so, gentlemen, I drink all your 
healths, and when you find me shirking my pals, 
or turning sneak, may I be choked — ^not that if s 
likely, seeing I was suckled on it, and g<3od 
liquor's never ungrateful — ^by an overdose of 
Bingo."* 

And he tossed off a draught fit for a bigger man. 

" No fear of that," roared the complimented 
and unwashed landlord, as the Uttle man re- 
sumed his seat, and subsided within the arms 
of the all-important chair. '' Ifs a something 
else as'll do that, and cost you nothing into the 
bargain; something wot's home-grown, and 
stronger nor brandy, as'U finish my Cupid and 
turn him off, as his betters have been — ^no offence 
to the present company — before him." 

Here the landlord raised his two fingers to 
the side of his neck, and articulating a significant 
click with his tongue. 

• Biandj. 
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" What if it does ?'* cried the small chairman, 
nnabashed by the boisterous roar that followed 
the landlord's words. '^ It will find me in good 
company, and who knows but some fine Monday 
morning we may all ride in the, same cart, and be 
strung up to the same tree, like onions dangling 
from a rope. Well, who's afraid ? With good 
companions, a good cart, and plenty of brandy 
to make us drunk with on the road, we'll jolt along 
jolly to the end, and I should like to see the 
chap as would turn sneak, or sniveller over his 
last dram. I never shirked it yet, and don't 
mean to do, so let's have another bowl, Toby, 
with an extra quart of brandy in it, to give it a 
flavour; the last was badly brewed, and tasted of 
the Wash." 

"All right, my flashman," cried the ready 
Toby, slapping his huge palm upon the small 
man's back, "I knows your taste — ^hot and 
strong's the word, and hot and strong you'll have 
it, it's what you're used to." 

" And loves it like mother's milk," grunted a 
thick-set man, with a voice deep as a well, 
lifting his coal-black, shaggy hair out of his eyes, 
and rubbing at them to keep them wide awake, 
while his harsh, fishy face puckered into a grin, 
as he added, " Cupid's the boy for brandy, as his 
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mother was afore Tiim, only king's taxes didn't 
agree ; and see what's come on it ; cuss 'em all 
round, say I ; and may Cupid do as he likes in 
spite on em. Brandy, or no brandy, it's all one, 
and no thanks to king's taxes neither." 

And down went a fiery gulp, hissing and 
gurgling through his capacious throat, while 
he rubbed his eyes again, smearing the dirt 
rotund the deep sunken pits in which they were 
set, only to leave them more stupid, more leaden^ 
and more inexpressive than before, as he repeated 
with a shake of his black head, '' Cupid's the boy 
for brandy !'* 

'^ And tobacco," chimed in a second speaker^ 
a tall, uncomfortable lookiag man, with a most 
mischievous look about his eyes, which, as he 
spoke, became riveted to the little man's face, 
while a sinister smile lit up his countenance, 
as though he had a hidden meaning in his words, 
which he was determined to make the most of^ 
and use to the best advantage. 

Tall as the stalwart Toby, but of a less 
brutalized aspect, he seemed rather fitted to cheat 
and sharp, to trip up a man's heel, or perhaps 
murder him, if there were no one by to see him 
do it, and he felt all safe, while the landlord, of 
a more unmistakable ruffian-breed, would have 
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thought no more of knocking out a man's brains^ 
than he would of canying in the steaming bowl, 
he now bore in his hands, and placed upon 
the table in front of the august, though under- 
sized chairman, who turned with a sudden and . 
vindictive look, upon the last named speaker, as 
though he had a wrong of years long past to bring 
against him, and which, for all their present fel- 
lowship, he could not forget, while the man 
returned his glance with one as keen and know- 
ing, raised his finger to his nose, winked his eye, 
and said; ''It's the stuff itself. Mynheer, the 
stuff, sair/' 

Actuated by different feelings, the two men 
regarded each other with a variety of expres- 
sion; the Ettle chairman eyeing the other with 
a dark and lowering brow, as if the recollection of 
what the other said had struck upon a chord, at 
once uifpleasing and painful to him, and as 
though the recollection of something that were 
past and gone,had been suddenly brought before 
his mind by the words the man had uttered, and 
the meaning look he fastened on him, still harp- 
ing on the string he knew would cause such 
discord in him, as though he took delight in 
worrying and tormenting him, while he glanced 
his ferret eyes upon him once again, lifted the 
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remains of what had once been a fur cap from his 
head, with mock gravity, made him a low bow, 
and said — 

^^ Sair, can I speaks a word wid you, sair, 
for you looks like a gentlemans, and understands 
French V 

The roar that followed these significant 
words, and the look by which they were accom- 
panied, were sufficient to convince the least 
observant of that select and agreeable party, of 
some capital joke repeated at the expense of the 
undersized chairman, who began fidgeting in his 
seat, and scowled about him with a dis- 
pleased and wrathful expression, as though he 
were smarting under the recollection of some 
painAil recollection he would willingly have for- 
gotten. 

The more he fidgeted and the more he 
scowled, the louder grew the mirth, until at last 
his taU tormentor, thinking to make his joke still 
more telling, shouted — 

'^Tou can^t buy anything like it in this 
country — ^it^s Dutch V^ 

The laugh that came upon this second sally of 
the tall speaker, stung the little man out of all 
patience. Rising in his chair, he shook with 
passion, and clutched his hands across the table> 
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as thougli he would have strangled him. He 
spoke, but no one listened to him ; he stormed, 
but they only laughed the more, until excited 
beyond all bearing, he flung the contents of his 
brimming glass in the face of his tormentor, 
then dashed the glass after it, luckily or imluckily 
missing the object of his aim, and falling, shivered 
to pieces against the wall. 

Starting to his legs as well, the tall ruffian 
looked as if he would have eaten him, while the 
black-headed fellow, always ready to foUow in 
the wake of his more sagacious friend, drew his 
long knife across the table, and talked of ^^ cutting 
somebody^s throat, if he tried that sort of game 
again, spilling good liquor, and all to make king's 
taxes worse nor they was already." 

Dragged back into his seat by the hands 
of the more peaceful members of the en- 
Kghtened assembly. Mynheer Schnapps conde- 
scended to be appeased, and as that illustrious 
foreigner appeared disposed to put up with the 
affront, without proceeding to extremities, the 
gentle Captain Buzzard consented to follow suit, 
shut his clasp-knife, took a still deeper draught 
than ever from a huge flask of brandy he carried 
in his pocket — as a sort of comforter on the top of 
the punch — ^rubbed his leaden eyes until they 
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winked again^ and subsided behind his pipe^ in a 
state of utter indifference to all tax-gatherers^ 
custom house officers^ or such like cattle^ as he 
always nmde a subject of complaint; while his 
companion tried to laugh^ and make light of his 
recent annoyance, as he sopped up the drops of the 
punch with the remains of his for cap, rubbed his 
face dry with it, and made up his mind to be 
good company for the remainder of the even- 
ing. 

Not so the chairman. He had been ex- 
asperated beyond all endurance, and the little 
self-possession he could at any time command, 
when under the influence of drink, was now less 
than ever, and it only required the sUghtest 
occasion to start him off again into one of his fits 
of passion. When that once seized him, it mat- 
tered little, whether the man opposed were as 
tall as a house, or strong as a Hon, he^d have his 
fling at hizQ, regardless of all consequence, or of 
his own contracted size. 

^' I tell you what it is, my Cupid," cried his 
late tormentor, sponging himself with his cap, 
" you^ll get into trouble some of these days, if 
you fall out with old Mends, and don^t know 
how to behave to gentlemen as have travelled 
and tasted the sweets of plantation sugar — ^to 
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say notlung of tobacco^ as I growed on my estate 
in Virginia/' And here the fellow could hardly 
keep from showing his formidable teeth^ and 
grinning one of his ugly grins. " Cut and come 
again^ is a maxim among friends^ and if you 
can't stand it, why you had better say at once, 
for my friend the Captain here, is rather hot- 
headed, and would think no more of cutting your 
wizen '' — ^here the Captain nodded, as much as to 
say he was quite up to it — "than I should of 
robbing a hen-roost.'' 

^'It would not be the first thing you hare 
robbed," half-screamed the Uttle man, flashing 
on him his revengeful eyes, " nor the first thiug 
you have cheated — ^you, and that black-headed 
thief beside you. He's always ready with his 
knife, as I know of old, ready to scratch and 
draw it across ajiy man's throat, that you're 
sneak enough to get into his power, to do the 
bullying for you, you white-livered cheat and 
pilferer that you are, with no more courage in 
you, than there is in a bit of rag. I only wish 
I had the wringing of you, that's all, I'd pay 
you oflf old scores, and rob the ' topping cheat'* 
of as pretty a nut as was ever dropped — ^I would, 
far all your inches, aadyotir blustering swagger. 

• G«ll0W8. 
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^^ You'll find him rather difficult to crack, 
Cupid," put in one of the more flashy of the 
feUows, rather expecting a laugh to follow his 
display of wit ; but as it did not, he contented 
himself by a little chuckle of his own, and a glass 
of punch to wash down his disappointment. 

^^ And there^s another of the same feather," 
continued the little man, singling out with his 
extended finger the thick-set and black-headed 
fellow, who was however taking another suck at 
the brandy-flask, and either did not or would not 
respond to the complimentary distinction : '^ may 
you both dry. on the same gibbet — dry and rot, 
for the rogues you are, for cheating honest men, 
and making them as bad as yourselves ; ban-dogs 
that you are, though I am forced to kennel with 
you; you made me what I am — ^you! and be 
hanged to you ! " 

But the taU man had now recovered his 
temper, out of which he was not usually ruffled, 
more especially when there was nothing to be 
got by it. As a rule, he preferred a safer kind 
of gaie, and let his friend the Capi^in stonn a.d 
bluster for him, make the most of his long knife, 
and hold him up as a kind of cheap cut-throat, 
always anxious and willing to try its edge upon 
somebody at the first possible opportunity. 
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But as the Captain only talked, and con- 
tented himself by scratching the blade across the 
table, his more intimate friends came to look 
upon him as a kind of bully, well got up for the 
occasion, but perhaps as great a coward and 
sneak as Mynheer Schnapps himself. 

" It was the tape* as did it — ^tape and king^s 
taxes," grunted the ill-used Buzzard, comforting 
himself with another draught out of his personal 
property. 

^^And French lace! wam't it, sair? But 
never mind, my Cupid,^^ continued the sharper, 
when he saw the rising passion mounting into ' 
the bloated countenance of the Uttle chair- 
man; ^^let by-gones be by-gones, and never 
, turn back to what you might have been, if you 
had only married the Lord Mayor's daughter, or 
could have coaxed her into running after you for a 
guinea^s worth of what the Captain swam ashore 
with. The money^s spent long ago, as Toby 
knows well enough, and can't be got back again, 
no more nor your dandy looks nor cocked-up 
nose, so make the best of a bad bargain, and put 
a good face on it. If the w6rst comes to the 
worst, my Cupid, you're better off than most — 
you'll always have two strings to your bow, one 

» Drink. 
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your mother gave you^ the other you^U have at 
the laVs expense, cheap and strong/' 

Whether the Lord Mayor's daughter, or his 
mother, had to answer for the sudden storm 
that seized upon the little man, it is impos- 
sible to determine, but no sooner had the last 
speaker uttered the words than Cupid snatched 
the bowl in both his hands, and would have 
flung it, as he had done the glass, at the 
head of the delinquent, had not the prudent 
landlord, Toby Hempseed, caught him by 
the arms, nipped them to his sides, and re- 
placed the steaming jorum once again upon the 
table, while he roared in a voice of thunder — 
which even the bull-necked and black-headed 
Buzzard quailed beneath, and never so much 
as showed the handle of his knife in reply 



" Quiet, you fools ! — quiet, I say I or FH be 
among some of you ! Aint there no throats to 
be cut, or to be talked o' cuttin', but your own; 
and no better chance of the gallows to be got, 
than knaggingand squabbling among yourselves ? 
If you're in a hurry for it, mayhap I may show 
you a way, and a shorter one than you'll like to 
take, if you don't give over this work, and at 
once, too ! You, Bill Skynet," and he spoke to 
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the man in the dilapidated far cap^ ^' ain't yea 
old enough^ and stupid enougli^ if it comes to that 
— though you do think yourself so knowing, and 
up to all the dodges of the town, know 'em and 
walked in ^em all youir life — except as much of it, as 
while you was sent over the water for the benefit 
of your health, and for prigging what didn^t 
belong to you, — ain^t you old enough, I say, to 
know that no good comes of quarreUing over 
your drink, or snarling with your pals ? You 
may stand higher in your shoes, and wiU dance 

you, Tim Tripes,'' he went on, turning to the 
abashed and crest-fallen naval authority, ^^but 
for all your big bones and big head, you ain't 
got the marrow of the little'un ; no, nor a taste 
of it! There's not a better scout, nor a better 
help at a bit of road-work — ^for you can't expect 
four foot to do the work of six, 'twixt here and 
the flash cribs in town — ^nor a better hand at 
grabbing bustle,* no, nor a better lusher in a 
boozing ken — and I'm reckoned a judge — ^than 
GoUah." 

Poor little Love had fallen into bad company. 

The landlord spoke as though he were in the 
habit of being obeyed, and that all who came 

• Money. 
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beneath, his roof were subject to bis law aiid 
ruling; and as he had abundant opportunities 
of convincing the refractory of Ids omnipotence, 
not only in the way of personal strength, but in 
fiirnishing such matters of information as might 
lead to their apprehension, this good thief har- 
bourer, and thief Chancellor of the Exchequer — to 
all who stood in need of a convenient loan, or a 
more than usually successful budget as to the 
state of their monetary condition, in the shape 
of deposits placed under his governmental sway — 
had come to take matters with a high hand, and 
enforce a ready obedience on the part of his 
dependants, who knew well enough the doubtful 
ground on which they stood, and that there was 
little to be gained by quarrelling with one who 
had so many opportimities of enforcing their 
subjection, and that if they changed masters, 
the next might be more exacting and extor- 
tionate still, less inclined to good fellowship, and 
more disposed to make a purse for himself, by 
turning them over to the tender mercies of the law. 
But GoHah was yet swelling with his in- 
dignant wrath, and though in some measure 
appeased by the compLeni^ry distinction 
showered on him by the doughty host of the 
'^ Acom,'^ he had a savage look about his eyes. 
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and an obstinate determination in his manner, 
suggestive of downright rebeUion, and subversive 
of those rules of order and obedience necessary 
to the quiet keeping of that roguish crew. 

Excited by drink, stung and goaded by the 
jesting taunts of his two tormentors, he could 
not so easily subside into a state of calm, 
but kept filming in his chair, chafing, and 
obnoxious to control, eyeing about him with a 
look of death, turning every now and then to 
point at them, and swear tremendous oaths, 
which he flung about him unappeased, and 
raging still at sight of the two men, who out of 
all the millions on the wide earth he had most 
cause to loathe and hate — they who had driven 
him from the companionship of honest associ- 
ations, set him apart from all communion with 
his kind, to herd with wolves, or men as savage ; 
they who first had plundered him, caught him in 
the man-trap they had set for him, and then 
turned him out to starve, to wander as an out- 
cast and a felon ! 

And though he had escaped the seeking which 
years before had been started upon his heels, 
and had struggled on through painfril misery 
and distress, the ban was still upon him, and the 
blight of his past conduct clung to him like a 
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bur, which for all his endeavours he could never 
quite shake off. 

Without Mends — ^for his mother he did not 
dare to send to— without a penny in his pocket, 
or a roof to shelter him, he had begged or halted 
on his way. to pick up scraps, in hopes of finding 
work, or some xneaJof employment, fit for him 
to do. But without a character, shoeless, and 
soiled from head to foot, no one would take him 
at his own valuation, and the hard, pitiless world 
cast him off as a delinquent son, thrust him on 
one side to famish in holes or under hedges, 
until at last he took to stealing — ^not as a matter 
of choice, but of necessity — robbed from a 
butcher's stall, and paid the penally in a county 
jail; and so from bad to worse, until by a 
strange round of accident and crime, he came to 
be consorted with the very pair of rogues 
who had been the means of his separation from 
his kind. 

Finding honest men armed with a whip and 
scourge against him, he had come from the bare 
want of human association to find a comfort in 
their presence, and thought them better friends 
and better companions than he ever suggested to 
himself they possibly could have been. 

Brought to a level with them now, he did not 
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start, as be would once have done, at the notion 
of a wrong, but by degrees came to look on the 
property of others as though it were his own, and 
that he had an equal right to it, if it could be got 
at, by any means within his power. 

Inoculated with the eariy love of drink, he 
took to it in later days as the best means of 
drowning recollection. Steeping his cares in 
alcohol, and shutting out the sense of memoiy in 
its forgetful influence, he grew besotted, drunken, 
desperate, and would have jumped at anything, 
however venturesome, when once primed with 
brandy, if only to show he did not care a pin for 
consequences, but thirsted for an opportunity of 
proving he could be as great, or even a greater 
rogue than any of them. 

But there came times for aU that, when the 
least word would set him thinking, or a biting 
jest, uttered at his expense, calling to his mind 
the recollection of how he had been duped and 
cheated, would drive him into a state of frenzy ; 
and he would stab or kill, if he only had a 
weapon within reach; and though his size was 
dwarfed, and his little dapper figure had grown 
rotund, his spirit had lost none of its vivacity, 
nor his vanity any of its overweening conse- 
quence. At one moment laughing, rollicking. 
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and drinking out of the same bowl in that vil- 
lanous wayside house, the resort of highwaymen, 
or of men desperate as himself, he was equally 
liable to start oflF at a word, as he had done just 
now, ready to fly at their throats, and challenge 
them to the death. 

Wrathful as he was, and bursting with his 
indignation, he was yet amenable to good fellow- 
ship, and after a Kttle coaxing and persuasion, he 
stretched out his hand, shook the cold clammy 
fingers of the sharping Shnapps, and the rough 
greasy palm of the bullying Buzzard — who had 
gone to sleep, during the time necessary for the 
reconciliation, and had to shake his head, rub his 
eyes, and take another pull at the brandy flask 
before he could be made sensible of the honour 
intended him, and of the little man^s forgiveness. 

" Harmony,^^ as one of the gentlemen in the 
fine coats said, '' having been restored," another 
bowl was ordered to drown unpleasant feelings 
in, and once again Goliah reigned supreme, while 
by way of additional soothing to his wounded 
pride, a fresh chapter was devoted to the chair- 
man's praise, in which it was agreed on all 
hands, not even excepting his late assailants, that 
for obtaining intelligence as to how such or 
such a farmer had a heavier purse than usual^ 
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wlucli lie could be eased of, cheating the know- 
ing ones, doing the grabs, leading them on a 
wrong scent, or indulging in a little bit of road 
work now and then — for though somewhat of the 
least to bestride a horse, yet on foot, and with 
some one by to help him, there was not Cupid's 
fellow — ^for by that name Love was known — ^in 
any crib, in town or out of it. 

Conversation flowing into its proper channel, 
affairs of state were duly discussed, the exchequer 
nicely balanced, and an account rendered by the 
precise landlord, of what each man owed, and of 
what each man had to take, as his share of cer- 
tain watches, chains, and trinkets, deposited with 
the plunder-receiving Toby, whose cellar, under- 
ground, had a clayey hole, in which he hid and 
buried them, as Kghted by the careftd Slut, he 
stowed them away until a convenient opportunity 
presented itself of melting the gold, or disposing 
of his thievish hoard through some agency in 
town. 

The absence from the ''Acorn'' of a man 
they called Ned, became another subject of their 
talk, and many were the fears suggested that 
the best tobyman* ever cried '' Stand ! " was 
trapped, and in trouble. It could not be the 

* Highwayman. 
VOL. II. T, 
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Wasli tihat kept him, he knew it too well, and 
where to ford it at a pnah, to be weather-bound 
by that. What then could keep him so late? 
There was Httle chance of business on Hie road, 
and no good to be got by venturing into Hertford 
on a night like that. 

''A time of allothers,^^ as Gohah said, '^ when 
men should be doubly careful ; with the judge's 
seat yet warm, and the assizes only just over. 
But it is no use arguing with Ned ; he'U have his 
way in spite of any one, and always would, but 
thaf s neither here nor there. If he's grand I 
can be grand too — ^although chums once, always 
chums, is my motto. He's captain now, and I 
suppose likes to have a will of his own, and that 
takes him to Hertford on a wild-goose chase, 
and has done ever since the chap was tried for 
robbing my old master, though he knew as much 
about it as I did when he was robbed before. But 
bless you, he might as weU pour a bottle of 
brandy into the Wash, and try his hand at making 
it into punch, as turn that hard-hearted old 
ruffian from his purpose. I know him of old, 
and what he's made of, from the top of his head 
to the toe of his foot ; hard as «tone, and you've 
as much chance of striking a light out of him. 
Look how he served me, and be hanged to him. 
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See how lie hunted me^ and would have hong me 
■^-hung me as high as Haman if he^d have caaght 
me, only he coulda't, for all his reward. A 
ravenons stockfish ! He would melt the universe 
into an ingot, and put it into his pocket, only to 
handle it and keep it snug. The bitter, griping 
villaia ! I wish this punch were his blood, Pd 
pour it out — ^pour it — and let it trickle on the 
floor as I do this.^* 

Filling his brimming glass, he let the con- 
tents run in a small stream upon the floor, until 
the liquor was almost exhausted, then lifting it to 
his hps, drained it with a smaek, as though, a&er 
all, that were the proper use to put it to, aaid 
that it was too good to be wasted. 

There was a slight laugh at this, which was 
as speedily silenced, when Goliah dashing his fist 
upon the table, cried — 

/^It's true, I tell you — ^true as the stars! 
But for him I should not have been at hide and 
seek, nor have been driven from hole to hole, or 
have had to run so long a race for the gallows, but 
for him and them" Here he pointed once again, 
and more savagely than before, to the two men. 
^'He would have sworn against me, as he did 
against him, poor wretch ! and see how the 
hangman has been at work upon his Ue ! It 
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ain^t the first blood lie has to answer for; and if 
I meet him in a dark lane — ^though he has taken 
to coaching it now, I hear — Pll see if Ms blood 
is as black as his heart — ^I will, by V^ 

Goliah rose as he said this, as if to give 
additional emphasis to his words, when he stum- 
bled and fell, upsetting the bowl, while the peal 
of laughter once more rang out, aud once again 
the men broke into their usual jollity, when a loud 
knocking at the door started them from their 
seats in sudden terror. 

Their mirth was hushed into a death-like 
pause, the lights were extinguished, and all were 
silent. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



THE WAYSIDE HOUSE. 



With the handle of his whip half raised, the 
merchant stood waiting some answer to his 
summons, almost inclined to wish he had not 
knocked, or that those within the house had 
remained in ignorance of his call. 

The sudden change from noise and uproar to 
the dead calm by which he was surrounded^ 
struck him as something strange and ominous. 
The Hght, too, disappearing, was another cause of 
doubt and apprehension, inducing him to believe 
that the men, whatever might be their calling,, 
had some particulaar reason for acting in the way 
they had done, and that the noise he had made 
was something unusual and unexpected, or why 
should they have left off singing, laughing, 
shouting, and, at the sound of his knock, have 
taken the light away ? 

After rather a lengthy pause he became sen- 
sible of a shuffling sound and a low whispering 
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in the passage of the house, followed by the fall 
of a heavy bar. Pressing his ear still closer, he 
could hear the whispered talk go on, and then 
the bolt of a lock shot back, and the dull rattling 
of a chain, while gleaming through- the chinks of 
the door a hght appeared, and a voice within 
asked, '' Who^s there V 

The voice, though harsh, was human. That 
was something, coming on him ai^ it did, ae a 
sign of shelter and assistance. 

The better to satisfy &e speaker's scmples and 
induce him to open the door, Stephen answered 
that " he had lost his way upon the marsh, and 
should be glad of such accommodation and refresh- 
ment as he could give him, which he would pay 
for, and willingly, if he could only be permitted 
to rest himself and his horse imtil dayUght.'^ 

A still further whispering followed ihe reply 
of the merdiant, when^ undoing a small grating 
in the door, and shading the light witii his hand 
BO as to make its rays fall on the outside, tiie 
figure of a man became visible through the 
small aperture, taking a survey of the merchant 
and his horse, as if to satisfy himself the tale he 
told was true — that he had indeed lost his way 
upon the Marsh, and had not come there upon 
Any other errand. 
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The scrutiny having proved satisfactory^ the 
man closed the aperture, and after a little ftirther 
whispering with some unseen confidant, the door 
was unchained, unlocked, unbolted; and when 
all its variety of fastenings had been removed, it 
opened cautiously, and by degrees, as if only half 
inclined to open at all, or let the merchant inside 
the passage of the house. 

Lolling against the edge of the door, the 
burly figure of the man filled up the entrance, 
shading the light, and looking still more narrowly 
at the merchant and his beast as they stood 
shivering with cold, and dripping from the 
marshy flood, while lower down, but close beside 
him, a large cadaverous face thrust itself round 
the comer, looking at the merchant with a dead^ 
wondering expression, eyeing him from head to 
foot, from foot to head, then round about, on all 
sides, and on all ways. 

But though so dead and dull, and, in spite of 
their natural stupidity, the merchant thought he 
detected a sort of wink — a dropping movement 
of one of the bits of dirty skin — supposed to act 
as a lid to the unmeaning orb— as it glanced 
npwards at the man still holding the door half 
open in his hand, throwing the gleam of the gut- 
tered candle on the merchant's face. 
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The wink^ or whatever it was, appeared to 
have had the desired eflfect. The door was flung 
back upon its hinges, and revealed the passage 
of the house in all its dingy gloom ; while, stand- 
ing in the midst, the man made way for hiTn to 
enter, if he thought fit, but never made a sign 
of welcome, or uttered a word of salutation; 
wMe shambling to his side, a slip-shod, splay- 
footed, animated bundle of rags came as a sort of 
rear guard to the landlord of the house, half 
sheltering behind him, half supporting itself 
against his legs, disclosing to the merchant's 
wondering eyes a dwarfed and slatternly under- 
growth of female life in the likeness of a woman, 
dressed iu a tattered dishabille of patched-up gar- 
ments in most unfeminine derangement, staring 
at him out of her long yellow face, but without 
any further sign or motion, leaving the merchant 
to do as he thought proper — go upon his road 
again, or enter if he would. 

Not too well pleased at the coldness of his 
reception, nor with the appearance of the in- 
side of that wayside hovel, the merchant had 
some httle difficulty in making up his mind how 
to act. But with the door thrown open on the 
one hand, and the black miserable night on the 
other, he resolved at last to step into the passage 
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and make a third upon its anything but cleanly 
boards. 

But his horse liad yet to be thought of^ and 
unless that could be sheltered too^ Stephen was 
quite prepared to run the risk of fresh discomfort 
rather than part company with it. 

He therefore said to the man — 

'^ But how about niy horse ? He has had a 
hard night of it, and I should like him properly 
seen to.'' 

^^ Been in the Wash, by the looks of him — 
and you, too, if it comes to that. But all right. 
Slut will see after him; she's used to it, and 
does it better nor any ostler." 

Without another word. Slut disposed herself 
to her unwomanly task, and, taking the bridle 
in her hand, shuffled through the slush and dirt, 
leading the horse round by the side of the house 
where the stable was supposed to be, leaving the 
merchant to listen to her slip-shod motion, and 
wonder how her feet could keep in her shoes 
paddling along in such impossible extremities. 

"He's all right with Slut. It's your turn 
next, I suppose, for you knocked as though you 
had a right to, and rather disturbed a few friends 
of mine as had called here for a drink and a 
song, as honest men sometimes does as knows 
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the way ; -fliough, as a rale, we don't see imich 
of strange company, so you must put up with 
what you can get/' 

" Anything wiU do for me/' repKed the mer- 
chant, ^^ all I want, are fire and food, a hot drink, 
to keep the cold out of me, and warmth to dry 
my clothes." 

'^ Why, as for the matter o' that," said the 
man, '^the drink's easy, and something to eat 
too, in a plain way. Bread and cheese, a hand« 
ftil of onions, and a heap of hot embers, as only 
wants a fresh log to make you smoke again." 

The qtyle of the man's talk was anything 
but respectful ; but Stephen was in no mood to 
quarrel with forms now, nor to be too particular 
on the score of respect. He could eat and drink 
anyhow, and anywhere, and the less he exacted, 
the more comfortable he thought he should be in 
his present quarters, if he could be regarded 
merely in the light of a trayeller, who had lost 
his way upon the marsh, and was wilting to take 
things just as they were. 

Before dismounting fiom luB torse, and pre- 
viously to knocking at the door, he had taken the 
precaution of removing his pistols from the saddle, 
80 as to be prepared for any emergency. He had 
otherwise no sensation of personal fear, in trasting 
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Tiimself to the gnidonce of the man who closed 
the door as soon as he had crossed the threshold^ 
bolted^ chained^ and barred it^ as he said^ '^ to 
keep out chance customers/^ and passing through 
an inner one, fastened and chained up that as 
well, then led the way a little fiirther down the 
. passage, and throwing open a side door, ushered 
the merchant into the room in which the select 
body of Hs friends was assembled, whose merri- 
meat his knocking had brought such a sudden 
pause upon, and whose shouting laughter had 
been- brought to as abrupt a close. 

Pushing the door wide open, the bulky land- 
lord strode into the room, leaying the merchant 
to foUow on his heels, or remain in tiie passage, 
just as he thought fit, when having thrown an 
armfiil of small logs upon the bright though 
smouldering emb^*s on the hearth, he kicked a 
low chair into a comer by the side of it, and that 
accomplished, inquired, in no very satisfied tones, 
'' what he'd take to drink V 

Little as Stephen was disposed to be .con- 
tented with the state of affairs, or with the man's 
churlish manners, he knew nothing was to be 
gained by showiug his displeasure. It was suffi- 
ciently evident to him his presence was as un- 
locked for as it was unwelcome, and the only 
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course left open for him, was a ready acceptance 
of such accommodation as he could get, without 
being too particular, or as to whether it were 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

Willing to faU in with the ways of the host, 
and if possible induce him to a more ready com- 
pliance with his wishes, he threw a crown-piece 
upon the small table placed in front of the fire, 
ordered a jorum of something warm^— something 
to " keep the Wash off his stomach, and make 
him comfortable." 

The man answered by a nod, took the money, 
bit it between his teeth, then moved out of the 
room without a word, while the merchant, draw- 
ing his chair closer to the fire, spread his riding- 
cloak over it, so as to form a screen between 
himself and the sitters at the far end of the room, 
then sat himself full in the blaze of the mounting 
flames. 

Having satisfied themselves by a distrustfiil 
glance or two at the stranger, and not finding 
anything particular in his appearance, the men 
began speaking in louder tones, until at last they 
burst into a shout at what one of them said, re- 
Keved from all trepidation and akrm, and as 
though the merchant had not struck upon the 
door, or was not now sitting by the fire, warm- 
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ing and rubbing himself, tiying to promote a 
circulation in his limbs. 

After an interval of a few minutes the land- 
lord reappeared, bearing a jug of hot punch, fol- 
lowed by a girl, witi a smaU tray, on which were 
a loaf of bread, cheese, and a mug of ale. 

Jerking his head by way of signal to the girl, 
she placed the tray upon the table, and at another 
jerk as quickly went out of the room ; yet not 
so quickly but Stephen was able to glance his 
eyes at her, and observe in his brief survey the 
shape and figure of the girl, who, although 
dressed in the coarsest of all possible clothing, hiad 
an aspect very different from the dwarfish woman 
whom he had seen on his first entrance in tlie 
house, engaged, as he thought, in rubbing down 
his horse, or attending to such other unwomanly 
accomplishments as the landlord had given her 
credit for ; and perhaps finishing, as a wind up, 
by a rub at herself — ^a process by no means unde- 
sirable, provided the friction did not discommode 
her apparel, and leave her without such necessary 
covering as propriety demanded. 

The girl was at least clean, though miserably 
clothed, and young enough not to have contracted 
any of the blight and stain by which she was sur- 
rounded—an innocent, careworn look, as though 
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she were dragged against her will through all the 
foulness of her associations^ without gathering by 
the way any of the dirt and sin. Forced into 
painftd drudgery; coerced and driven^ hke many 
other friendless wretches are^ until at last vice 
becomes fEuniharj, and once touched by contagion^ 
the more ready to receive its influence^ and faU^ 
at last^ naturally and hopelessly^ into crime. 

Little susceptible as Stephen was to receive 
impressions^ or to be actuated by sudden emo- 
tions^ he could not help suggesting to himself 
the future of that girl, and how her careworn 
look would soon give place to brazen impudence, 
forced and imposed on her by the necessity of 
her condition, and how different her lot might be, 
if she were removed fix)m the misery by which 
she was surrounded, and forced to share in. Or 
if adopted — ^by himself, for instance, — ^how much 
virtue, how much grace might attend the after 
life of that young girl, placed in a different sphere, 
and set apart &om the influence of her present 
associations. 

Of decent parentage, perhaps, but left to fight 
and buffet with the world, she had found the 
world opposed and set against her, and so from 
bad to worse had gone down in the human scale, 
until at last, fiiendless and half starved, she had 
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come to the poor servitude of that wayside housajt 
to be tlie drudge^ the beaten^ cuffed^ and driven 
drudge, of that sluttish woman he had seen 
iQ the passage of the house, whispering with 
the landlord, and herding with him in that 
swinish hovel. 

But the steaming drink soon drove these 
.thoughts away, and as the glow and warmth stole 
over him, he drank and drank again, then sat 
down to eat, more contented with his new 
quarters than he thought he could have been, 
though doubting still, and suspicious of the ill- 
looking crew carousing at the other end of the 
room. 

The aspect of the men was anything but agrees 
able; they had none ofthe blunt untutored bearing 
of labourers, sitting and drinking at their ease 
after their day's worik. On the contrary, there 
was a flashy fineiy, a brutal indifference, and a 
careless swagger about them all, impressiag h^w 
with anything but a favourable notion as to 
their habits and employment, making him look 
towards them with suspicion, not unmingled with 
alarm. • 

Drawing his doak still closer round his fctce, 
he eyed about him with a distrustftd glance, and 
by the light thrown from the fire, and two half- 
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burnt candles stuck in a wooden hoop, hanging 
from the ceiling by a piece of cord, he was able 
to make out what the room was like, and note 
within his mind its unpromising and disagreeable 
aspect. 

Long and narrow, it seemed to go through 
the whole depth of the house, while the torn 
plaster, hanging from the sides, and the two dif- 
ferent colourings on the walls, led him to believe 
that the apartment had originallj been divided 
by a sort of partition, so as to throw the two 
narrow chambers into one, while bits of dangling 
mortar and broken laths showed where the wood, 
or brick-work, had been let into the walls, whence 
it had been wrenched and forced away. 

The ceiling, dingy and foul with smoke, was 
low and rough, and over where the two-candled 
chandeher swung, a patch of sooty blackness was 
set in the midst. So low was the ceiling, and 
so high the hoop chandelier, the wicks of the tall 
candles must almost have touched it, and had 
ringed it round about with gi^sy smoke. But 
as they were now burned dowtx the ceiling had 
a better chance, and the wooden hoop fresh 
hopes of guttered wicks to knubble its edge 
in graceful drips about the wooden rim. 

The room was bare of fttmiture, except the 
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long table^ the seats on wliicli the men were 
grouped^ the small table^ and the old chair on 
which the merchant crouched before the fire, 
watching them as they sat at the far end of that 
narrow^ dingy room; while the parti-coloured 
walls were grimed, and dirty, and Stephen began 
to thiTilr that even the Marsh itself was a safer 
place for him, surrounded as he felt he was by 
villanous companions. 

And had he then escaped the danger of the 
flooding Wash only to be exposed to greater 
perils and' more hazardous alarms than those he 
had already overcome ? and had he, of his own 
accord, set foot within a murderous den, encom- 
passed and shut in, as in a cage, without the pos- 
sibiUty of escape from that disreputable crew. 

But by degrees, from watching the Httle man 
as he sat in state at the head of the table, he 
came to look upon his face as well, to search and 
scan it, with a sort of wandering recollection that 
he had seen that face before; though when or 
where he could not even guess. But that he hxiA 
seen it he felt assured, bloated and brutalized 
though now its aspect was, steeped to the very 
eyes in drink, and glowing like a furnace. 

At what remote period of his life he had seen 
that face, or under what circumstances, he had 
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now no means of knowing, neither conld lie hj 
any streixh of memoiy call back the lemotest 
likeness of any one lie had seen or known to the 
bloated, nnder-aized personi^, sittings in drunken 
conseqnence, and holding sway over the refirac- 
tory and riotous crew assembled nnder his pre- 
sidency^ 

Concealed behind his spread-*ont cloak, he 
thonght he might be able to remain unnoticed, 
nntil such time as the men should grow tired of 
their drink, aud slink away to their homes, or 
to their beds, if beds there were, in that road- 
side house ; and that, when all were &st asleep, 
and the place quiet, he might be permitted to 
find his way to the outside, and resume his 
journey before the inmates were stirring, pre- 
suming he could prevail upon the sulky landlord 
to unbar the doors, and turn him out with as 
Httle ceremony as he had received him. 

A feigned confidence and a willing compli- 
ance with all that might be required of him, were, 
he thought, the most likely means of disarming 
suspicion, and of blinding the watchful e^jres of 
the sulky landlord, and that horse-&ced woman, of 
whose particular insight into his acts and motives 
he had, strange as it may appear, a greater 
dread, in spite of all her dead and leaden aspect. 
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tiian of the brutal roughneBS and mmiaimered 
beliayiour of the roguish laaidlord, of whose 
companions he had seen and heard enough^ 
to wish himself anywhere but where he was-^* 
out on the marshes^ surrounded by the boisterous 
Wash itself^ anywhere, rather than be sitting in 
that chimney comer, locked and fastened in that 
viDanous hovel, away from help, or the most 
distant suggestion of escape, if he were once 
recognized, or his name were uttered, even 
in a whisper, within the walls of that thievish 
den. 

Again, and again, he cursed the unlucky 
accident that led him there, or had set him 
in the midst of a lawless set of men, whose 
conversation, as it became more free and inde- 
pendent, under the influence of drink, left him 
no room to doubt what their calling was, or that 
the place in which he sat was the haunt of men 
desperate and lawless, and free &om all control of 
honesty or propriety. 

They were evidently thieves, footpads, high- 
waymen,' and the landlord the head and &ont of 
their oflFending— their abettor, concealer, and boon 
companion; the prime instigator of all their 
movements, and the harbourer of them and their 
associates. What chance had he then of escape 
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from sucli a raffian's liaimt^ or from a house given 
over to scenes of violence, perhaps of mnrder ? 

Once snared within the web of the chief 
spider, would he suffer him to break away, to 
bring about his ears a buzzing swarm of legal 
wasps, to sting and worry him in their turn, pinion 
him hand and foot, and drag him off, to reap tho 
reward of his ripe villany ? Would he not rather 
set his own homet^s nest about his ears, and rob 
and murder him, if only by way of ensuring his 
personal safely, and prevent the possibility of his 
turning his knowledge to account, and from 
what he had seen, hand him and his companions 
over to be dealt with according to the rigour of 
the law ? 

Crowding and chasing through his mind, these 
thoughts came thick and fast, until he hardly 
knew which way to act or how to think. He 
was so wholly dependent upon circumstance, he 
saw no hope of flying from, nor of anticipating 
any particular evil that he could lay hold of, as 
something positive, or that he could calculate on 
surmounting, and, if need be, make a stand 
against. 

And yet, in spite of all his affected calmness 
of manner, and his quiet watching by the chim- 
ney comer, not a word, hardly a breath escaped 
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him^ as he sat listening to the drunken and 
coarse talk^ interspersed as it was hj oaths and 
slang expressions, used in a sort of freemasonry 
of their own, and by way of disguising their 
meaning from the traveller sitting wrapped in his 
cloak, and warming by the fire. 

Beading his cold brow, the clammy perspira- 
tion oozed from his pores, and stood in visible 
moisture on his forehead, while his quick low 
breathing and increased pulsation evinced how 
sensibly alive he was to the terrors of his situa- 
tion, and of the impossibihty of flying jfrom that 
doubly barred and most disreputable dwelling. 
Miles away perhaps from any human habitation, 
and lying out upon the marshes, like a damp 
blot, to absorb within itself all the vice and 
roguery that could be got to flow into it, through 
the many channels of delinquent siu, to find 
convenient shelter and congenial crime at all 
hours and at all seasons. 

As he thus sat screening himself from obser- 
vation, he felt a sudden draft of air come on him 
from the end of the room ftirthest removed from 
where the men were sitting, and nearest to 
himself. 

Turning, ahnost involuntarily, to see whence 
the draft came, he noticed the outline of a man's 
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figtire standing in the shelter of the open door^ 
watching hicn as he sat^ and taking keen observ- 
asxce of him. 

Wrapt in his horseman's cloak, the man's 
person was concealed beneath its folds, bat his 
face was visible, and once again the gleaming 
fire of those fearful eyes were fastened on him, 
glowing with their peculiar brightness, and 
glancing at him from behind the door. 

Starting to his feet, he uttered a low but suffi- 
ciently articulate ejaculation, to attract the atten- 
tion of the men, who, looking for a cause, beheld 
the new comer, as he stood for a moment as if to 
make his presence known, then disappeared, and 
left him almost paralyzed with fear. 

The men no sooner beheld the horseman 
i^ian they burst into a cry of joyM recognition^ 
shouting his name until the room rang again, as 
tiie cry of " The Chestnut I" was shouted again 
and again, startling the echoes of the nighty 
while jingling glasses, and a tipsy roar of un- 
repressed delight, manifested how welcome the 
new comer was, and how overjoyed they were at 
having him among them once again, relieved 
from all fear of peril by the way, and just arrived 
from fi^sh adventures on the road. 
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With the name of the ^^ Chestnut ^^ still 
ringing in his ears, «ad watching as he now 
watched, with increasing anxiety, the sotting men, 
Stephen grew more nervously alive than ever to 
snrroanding influences, watching more keenly 
than ever the different expressions of the men^s 
&C6S as they sat talking among themselyes, elated 
as by some unusual pleasuxej and delighting in 
some fresh accession to their amusements. 

'^ More bingo, another flash in the pan, my 
Hempseed,^' shouted the httle man, at the 
head of the table; ^^and may Ned never taste 
water again without a drop of brandy in it to 
give it a flavour." 

But for once the landlord was indifferent to 
the call for drink, and never answered to the 
roaring ciy of the excited and exacting chairman; 
engaged, as Stephen thought, whispering, in 
the passage of that house with the mysterious 
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visitor, or forming an unpleasant trio with the 
lughwayman and the splay-footed lady of the 
establishment^ planning some desperate mischief^ 
or concocting schemes to make their vengeance 
more secure. 

He conld almost hear them, as he thonght, 
whispering, and looking at him throngh the key- 
hole of the door, or aiming at him with some 
mnrderons weapon, to shoot him dead, sitting as 
he was by himself and removed firom other com- 
pany. 

Bnt the chairman was not so quick of hear- 
ing, or so fbll of fSsmcies as the strange visitor in 
the chimney-comer. He was omnipotent in his 
place of office, and mnst be bowed nnto and 
worshipped by all lesser mortals. Glorious in the 
potations he had swallowed, and self-sufficient in 
his spirit of authority, he roared until the room 
echoed with his screaming shout, and loud in 
his cries for '^ Punch'' and " Toby'' kept shout- 
ing on, determined in his own mind not to be 
satisfied until one, or both, put in an appearance. 

By way of compromise, and in answer to the 
reiterated calls of the boisteroits and offended 
Chair, the same girl Stephen had seen before, 
came into the room, unwillingly as it should 
seem, and as though she had been thrust into it 
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by the dirty liands of tHe horsefaced and most 
imwomanly ostler, who perhaps had acquired her 
expression by always doing stable-work, rubbing 
down, and poking herself between the legs of 
horses, until at last, from constantly looking at 
them, she had grown as long-faced, as round- 
eyed, and as splay-footed as any of her ordinary 
four-footed companions of the sieve and manger. 

Be that as it may, the girl was thrust in by a 
no very gentle thrust, but with the fuU vengeance 
of the dirty pair of arms, whose grimy hands 
followed at her back, and then as suddenly disap- 
peared, as though their part of the business were 
accomplished and the girl had now to do hers, 
with the best, or worst grace, she could. 

Whatever might have been the chairman's 
particular desire for the presence of the illus- 
trious Toby, or however much he might have 
longed for another bowl of punch, no sooner 
had he cast Ms eyes on the girl, than melting from 
his indignant scowl into a grin of deHghted plea- 
sure, he rubbed up his straggling hair, and pulling 
out the jagged and ragged ends of a dilapidated 
shirt-friU, flapped it on his* breast with his little 
pahn ; as if to wrap it over his heart, and testify 
by that mute action, how much the heart, the 
friU, and his Httle soul were the personal property 
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of the girl, who fluahed with a sudden colour, and 
than became as pale and wan as though Love had 
never looked at her, nor had eyed her with the 
peculiar fondness consequent on an over-dose of 
brandy punch. 

Bopened as his taste had now beccmie, and 
grown and educated in his love of drink, Goliah 
Lad ripened ako in his amatoiy propensities. «Ld 
was as much, or more than as much as ever, 
slave to a pair of bright eyes, as when he 
winked at the common councilman's daughter or 
thought the Lord Mayor's daughter had set her 
cap at him. 

Tutored as he had been by a wise experience, 
Goliah knew an indignant glance or two went for 
nothing, and that all women, and all girls, give 
their minds to looking cross, unless persuaded to 
look pleased, by the attentive glances of the 
enamoured swain. Be that as it may, Groliah was 
not in the least abashed, or put out of counte- 
muioe by tiie rising colour of tte girl, who turned 
upon him as he leered and winked at her — or tried 
to wink at her-out of his misty eyes, and as a 
finishing stroke to her utter contempt for him, 
turned up — as girls often will turn up — ^her nose, 
eyeing him with a look of unmistakable defiance 
and disdain; while Groliah smiled and grinned in 
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signs of dronken adoration, and gesticulated a 
whole qniyer <^ darts and arrows, fail in the 
hce of the despising ftir. 

But as she had to get at the empty bowl, it 
became necessaiy to approach the chair, and the 
admiring occupier of that eleyated seat, who 
stretdiing on his l^s as the girl was in the act of 
taking it away, caught her in his arm, and 
attempted to kiss her. 

With a sadden motion the girl tamed aside^ 
seized the bowl with one hand, and with the 
other boxed his ears with all her strength ; then, 
scarlet with confiision, ran oat of the room, leav- 
ing the defeated and boxed Goliah to fret and 
fame at the indignity; rab his tingling ear, and 
dart a succession of angry glances at his up. 
roarious companions, who shook their sides and 
yelled tibieir laughter out, much to the chagrin of 
the discomfited Goliah, who could hardly bring 
himself to be appeased, even by the appearance 
of the replenished bowl, brought in the girPs 
hands, and deposited by her at the other end of 
the table, to the iufinite enjoyment of the rest of 
the sitters, and the increased confusion of the 
small Goliah, who mentally resolved upon some 
dreadful vengeance on every one of them, more 
especially on his old tormentors, who seemed to 
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have lighted on something fresh^ and to have 
made another standing joke at his expense. 

Stephen had watched the girl's entrance with 
increased attention^ and more pleased than he 
thought he conld have been^ to find that^ though 
in that abode of vice, her native modesty had 
not been sullied^ and that^ as far as appearances 
went^ she was^as yet^uncontaminated by contagious 
influence; and when the box upon the ears wad 
given^ and the little man chafed with confiision^ 
he could hardly repress a smile^ a faint glinmier 
of a smile^ which faded from his face again 
as he sat looking at the chairman's counte- 
nance, and began wondering once again when 
he had seen that face before, or if it were his 
fancy only, and the conception of a diseased 
imagination. 

The more Goliah scowled about him, the more 
implacable became his old antagonist. Bill Skynet, 
who perceiving his advantage, let the little chair- 
man have no rest, but followed up his advantage, 
much to the delight of the drunken auditory, and 
to the confusion of the ci-devant clerk. Even the 
ill-used, and neglected Captain Buzzard left rub- 
bing his eyes and sucking at his bottle, to give 
his lungs fair play, bayed out his laughter like 
the roar of a wild beast, while the rest of the men 
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flocked about the crest-fallen president^ and joined 
their voices in the laughing haUoo. 

At last^ whto quiet had been in some degree 
restored^ and Goliah^s cheek had resumed its 
natural hue. Bill Skynet, who had neyer left off 
twitting him upon his ill-success, came to the 
charge again, and cried out— 

"I teU you what, my Cupid-r-and take my 
word for it— you had better fish in your own 
waters, and not go poaching where you have no 
right, or you may chance get tumbled into it 
for your pains, and have your neck brokeii, or 
some small matter of that sort, if you go bobbing 
for eels you have no guess of catching. Now 
MoUy is a bit of a beauty, after her own fashion, 
and Master Ned has come to look on her as his 
personal property ; out of opposition, as I take it, 
to Slut, who makes a point of driving her like a 
wheelbarrow, in here and out there, and round 
about, just as she pleases, only to show her spite, 
or to keep her hand in, and kiU her off in double 
quick time, as she did the last gal as came here, 
in hopes of a Httle country life and change of air. 
But to my mind the air about here won't agree 
with this one. The early hours at the ' Acorn ' 
ain't likely to suit gals as ain't used to it, and 
don't take kindly to it, as none on 'em doesn't 
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wben they first come^ till the missus makes 'em^ 
or starves 'em riglit off, for fear of their growing 
troublesome/' 

This was a lengthy speech for the senteutioas 
and dehcately-bred foreigner. Mynheer Schnappff, 
who had no sooner acquitted himself of his last 
words, than the noble Buzssard, willing at all 
times to come in as a sort of echo to any senti- 
ment his leader chose to promulgate, and clinch 
the argument by one of his downright, and 
remarkably lucid sentiments, cried— 

'^ Bill's right, and all'ays is, and I should like 
to know a street in Wapping as 'ud do better ; 
leastways, such as has no winders in 'em, and 
xnakes a pint of bilking king's taxes, and such 
like preventive stations, as turn their galleys out, 
to stop aU nummg in a qmet way. Smash 'em 
all up, genTmen; bust 'em, and then see what 
they're made on. Why, Brown Sal of Batcliffe is 
worth six of her likes, and no harm done to 
king^s taxes nither." 

Here he came to a sudden close, ending, as 
he generally began, byabusiQg that obnoxious 
call upon his breeches pockets, which, as they 
had never been known to contribute to its 
shghtest impost, he was the more inclined to 
fight against and do battle with, upon all occasions. 
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As cdl foriher argament upon this important 
topic appeared to haf^e been suddenly disposed 
of^ or quietly agreed to by the gentlemen in the 
red coats^ who took little or no interest in the 
important topic always uppermost in Captain 
Buzzard^s mind^ the meaning of which they 
hardly understood, except so far as it concerned 
their individual gains; and as the punch had by 
this time been consumed, and its influence 
apparent upon more than one of the iUustrious 
assembly, by their quietly lying their heads 
upon the table, and snoring in the loudest pos- 
sible key, the rest of them — thinking it was 
time to seek their customary repose, in such 
holes and comers as the house afforded-*-stag- 
gered off to their much-desired rest, depositing 
themselves in happy ignorance of hard or soft, 
or flock or straw, in such snug lyings as they 
could find, into which these night birds crept 
for shelter in that wayside house, which appeared 
to be as foU of neBts as a hedge in spring. 

But Goliah was not so easily got rid of, and 
while he could sit upright in his big chair, he 
made it a point of honour, never to stir until all 
the company had taken their departure, or were 
unable to do so, from adverse circumstances. 
But — ^as the illustrious Skynet, snugly ensconced 
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in a corner of the room^ was busily engaged in 
pleasant visions of plantations in Virginia, and 
the culture of a fresh crop of tobacco, or in the 
happy enjoyment of dreams as pleasant and pro- 
ductive; and as the captain had laid his head 
upon his empty flask, in fault of a pillow, and was 
past all hope of being roused out of his dog-like 
slumber, and the other gentlemen as equally 
removed from all possibihty of being good com« 
pany for that night, at least— Goliah began 
looking about in hopes of finding some one, or 
some thing, on whom he could confer the honour 
of his private confidence, and the especial dis- 
tinction of his patronage. 

First to one end of the table, then to the 
other, he turned his eyes, when — ^thinking his 
eloquence might have a magical effect upon the 
black head of the shaggy browed captain, and 
startle it at the first burst of his oratorical powers 
into as much wakeful attention as it was ever 
capable of bestowing — he rose, but as quickly 
subsided into his chair, when he saw the two- 
candled chandeHer, the only animate thing left in 
the room, bobbing up and down, drunk with its 
own fat, and quite beside itself with staggering 

joy. 

Without the least suggestion of sleep coming 
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to liiTTi^ and bent on the enjoyment of the 
evenings Gk>liah^ hiccupped his disgust at the 
empty bowl^ and the swinish sleepers grunting 
in their drunken sluumber; when turning round 
in his offended^ and besotted dignity^ he espied at 
the far end of the room the soUtary sitter^ shel« 
tering beside the fire^ hugging himself in his 
corner^ and apparently as Uttle disposed to sleep^ 
as even the undersized chairman himself. 

Now Gt)liah had been always fond of company^ 
and so long as it could be made amenable to his 
dictation^ he was always wilHng to take his part 
in it^ and make one in any society holding out 
the promise of a drink and a talk. His bosom 
friends were reposing in various attitudes about 
the room, insensible to the pleasure of his con- 
versation, and deaf to all his sayings ; and so he 
thought he would unbend from his high place, 
and make a night of it with the stranger, who 
had rather startled him an hour or two ago, by 
knocking at the door, but who nevertheless might 
be sociable, and prove good company after all. 

At first he thought he would go over to his 
comer, and make one with him by the smoulder- 
ing embers, burned down to a white ash, but 
glowing stiU, and kindling with their slumber- 
ing heat. But when he staggered upon his legs, 

VOL. n. N 
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he thought perhaps iSie better and the safer way, 
was for the stranger to come to him. So he 
winked at him, as he saw hirri peeping over the 
back of his chair, as if to impress him with the 
notion he was free &om all pride, and quite pre- 
pared to receiye anything he had to say. 

A sudden motion of the cloak convinced him, 
in spite of his clouded state, his wink had been 
appreciated ; yet strange to say, the stranger took 
no fiirther notice of his sign, but kept himself 
more shrouded in his comer than oyer. 

To prevent the possibility of any mistake upon, 
the subject, OolisEh raised his hand, looked 
towards the doak, then hooking his small fore- 
finger, beckoned encouragingly with his Httle 
joint^ as a mute invitation for his more immediate 

presence. 

But neither wink, nor beckon, was attended 
to, not even by a corresponding sign, nor by the 
slightest recognition of his wish by the much- 
desired companion, seated at the end of that 
long room soUtaiy and mute; with sleeping 
heads, and turned-down glasses lying in the 
space between them. 

There was only one way of getting at him, 
and he thought he'd try it. 

Swaying first on one side, then on the other. 
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ke steadied liimfielf safficiently to be able to lift 
kbnself aprigbt between the amiB of the porten- 
tous chair, then stepping from the sort of plat- 
form on which it was monnted, he slipped and 
would hav^e tumbled headlong; but, holding by 
the edge of the table, he escaped the hazard, 
only to ran the risk of a second upset over 
the outspread legs of the sleeping Schnapps, as 
though stretched out on purpose to make him 
£all a second time, and stumble over him, as he 
had fallen before in all his waking folly. 

Luckily escaping the double peril, Goliah 
moved with an unsteady motion along the side of 
like table, holding first by one hand then by the 
other, until he was able to feel more surely the 
use of his legs, when, with the action peculiar to 
drunken men, he kept looking straight before 
him, but moving crab-like, and from side to side, 
until he surmounted the difficulty oi the voyage, 
flopped himself into a seat opposite the m^xshant, 
leant his arm on the small wooden table, and then, 
in sign of confidential fellowship, winked his eye 
again towards the head behind the cloak, and 
raiiled approvingly. 

With his back turned towards tie Hght, 
and his face muffled behind his cloak, Stephen 
looked at him with yet keener glances than 
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before^ but failed to trace a likeness in what 
was still familiar^ thougli unknown. While 
Goliah^ willing to cut short all ceremony between 
friends^ and being rather thirsty after his recent 
exercise^ lifting the half full jug^ gave it a circling 
shake^ and then^ by way of preface to his nn* 
invited draughty said — 

'^ Here's to you, my cracksman; and may 
you never be without a quid!"* 

Convivial by nature, and of anything but a 
greedy disposition, the h'ttle man handed the ju^ 
to the merchant, and then, as if in continuation 
of his former sentiment, cried— 

''Drink, my swell; and what's left we'll 
share between us." 

Unwilling to refuse, and as Httle inclined to 
drink, the merchant, after a short pause, shook 
his head, then motioned Groliah to renew his 
draught and drink up the contents. 

Astonished at the almost impossible notion of 
any man's reftising what he was so fond of, Goliah 
stared in speechless wonder, and said— 

''You won't? Then I wiU for you; and 
much good may it do us both. New milk's 
nothing to it !" 

Now if '' new milk" had to answer for the 

* Gainea. 
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pimpled face^ and the red bloated look of the , 
undersized Goliah^ the cows that yielded it must 
have been of a very different breed from all 
known specimens of modem times^ and their 
milk, more abundantly supplied with cream than 
ordinary dairies are found guilty of; of a richer^ 
liper kind^ and more inclined to fatten and pro- 
mote grog blossoms than any milkmaid has a 
guess of in these watery days ; unless indeed a 
little stimulant had been applied to it^ and con- 
verted it into more congenial syllabub for the 
especial gratification of the little man seated by 
the chimney, side by side with the merchant^ 
who wished, and fix)m the bottom of his hearty 
his new companion anywhere but where he was, 
and overhead, for aught he cared, in a chum full 
of it. 

One thing was certain ; however much Goliah 
might have been induced to exalt the character 
of the contents of the jug, and liken it to sober 
and abstemious drink, had his usual potions con- 
sisted of nothing stronger than milk, his action 
would have been less like a pendulum, and his 
articulation more defined and accurate, than it 
was when he called to Stephen, vdth a hiccuping 
familiarity, pronounced him a " kiddy,^' and in- 
sisted on his being his '^ chum/' 
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Taming aside whemerdr be was looked ais, 
Stephen still kept his eotmtenaiice concealed and 
sheltered^ so that^ although he could not be 
obeerved himself^ he had a full opportunity of 
inspecting the face and figure of his form«r clerk, 
that once dapper and elastic individual, who> 
stretched upon his toes in self-asserting conae* 
quence, had strutted on in jauniy gratulation of 
himself, tibinking aU men but second best, com- 
pared to his 'superior charms, but now grown 
fleshy and rotund, short-necked, and mounted on 
his skinny legs like a big-beUied peg-top— for 
Cupid had a paunch, no longer a credit to his 
mother's simile, or pointed like a needle. 

So changed indeed fix)m what he had been, 
the illustrious reHct of the defunct tide waiter- 
provided that lady had been permitted to revisit 
^' the ghmpses of the moon'' — would have passed 
him by, for the brutal bloated man he was, no 
longer fascinatrag, nor likely to be seduced firom 
his allegiance to her apron strings by any of the 
many '' hussies" she had been so hard upon, and 

'^ Ton seem a merry set of fellows here,^' said 
the merchant, trusting himself at last to speak, 
although in as different a tone of voice as he 
could well assume, eyeing the httle man as he 
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sat drabung the jug of its dregs, sadkiiig ereii 
the bits of lemon as if to extract a flayoor from 
them-^^' apd choice cozapany for a place like this/' 

'^ Milksops every one of them/' replied OoUalij 
with disdain. ^'There's no more manhood in 
themthaainthiabitrfpeell Sleepy logger 
headsy and abont as stupid a set of pala as 
could be found at a quaker'a meeting. There's 
only one of them, the captain''---and here he 
pointed to the sleeping Buzzard-— >'' who is worth 
his salt^ and he is not half the man he was^ sleeps 
too much and drinks too little^ and does not 
know what a gentleman's made of when he sees 
him, nor how to treat him with respect/' 

^' But you have head enough for two/' replied 
the merchant, willing to humour him, hoping to 
eHdt such information as he desired, ''and can 
drink for the whole set." 

'' If s only natural, and what I was bred up 
to," rejoined Goliah, with a hiccup; ''suckled 
and bom on, so there's not much merit on the 
score of that. Why, bless you, father was as good 
a soaker as ever Uyed; and mother took it £rom 
him, I suppose, and brought me up on the little 
black bottle in the comer cupboard. Nature's 
nature, and will have her way with aU of us.'^ 

"Have you lived long in these parts?'* in- 
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qiiired the merchant, wishing to come at what he 
Bought to know by slow degrees. 

'^Bver since ten years ago, or close upon 
it^ wlien there was little else left for it, with 
notlmig for dinner under a hedge, and only ditek 
water to wash it down with. Not that I took to 
them out of liking ; but ill luck brought me to it, 
so there's an end of that.'^ 

'^ 111 luck V^ rejoined Stephen. 

'^ And a taste for brandy and tobacco ; that^ 
with oil and tallow, to say nothing of a stuck up 
clerk, who did not know how to treat his supe- 
riors as they ought to be treated, has wound me 
up to within an inch of the gallows." 

The merchant stared at him with surprise^ 
but made no reply. 

'^ Whatever co&es of it, and however much I 
may have been blighted in my hopes of the Lord 
Mayor's, or the common councilman's daughter, 
rhave yet some feeling for another, and a bosom 
open to correction." Here Goliah looked rather 
miaty about his eyes. " So take my advice, and 
whatever you do avoid bi^ boots, and brandy and 
tobacco on an empiy stomach. The reward's 
sure to come of it, and I should like to see the 
fellow as wouldn't run, with a hundred pounds 
offered for him, and a billsticker, all included." 
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Stephen sat confounded at this strange 
jumbling of brandy. Lord Mayors, big boots, re- 
wards, and billstickers. The little man's mind 
was evidently in a cloud, and his ideas had lost 
their contiguity. 

Nodding his head as though he understood 
him perfectly, and was quite prepared to profit 
by his advice, the merchant sat expectant of 
what was yet to come. 

''But worse than any of these, is a black- 
hearted, unforgiving master, one as makes no 
allowance, and won't beHeve a truth when he 
hears it. Whenever you come across such a one 
as that, hang him out of hand, and never give 
him a chance of hanging you instead. Curse 
him, say I ; and may he rot like a dead dog ! 
He's got to answer for it all; and may his 
griping hand fall from his body like a leaf !" 

GoHah spoke with savage earnestness, and 
kindling with his half awakened recollection of 
what was past and gone, he took the empty mug 
as if to fling it at the vision he had conjured up. 
Finding nothing there to wreak his vengeance 
on, he put it gently down again, but not until he 
had exhausted the few remaindng drops collected 
round the bottom, sucked his lips, as if to make 
the most of the flavour, then lapsed into a state 
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of Gomparatiye calm^ and sat etaxiikg as in a 
dream* ' 

Again the mercliant looked at Hm^ and onoe 
again the voice and features of tlie little man 
grew more and more familiar, and yet as &r 
removed as ever from any more particular know- 
ledge of whom, or wliat lie might be. The iin« 
possibiHiy of tracing a form or likeness in the 
man before him, to any one associated with anj 
definite fact, or drcmnstance, brought him to a 
pause again, and to an end of his cogitations. 

Detemyned to know what else his new com* 
panion had to say, he accosted him again, and 
asked--* 

And what may yon be called, my friend?'' 
Brandy's what I generally call for," replied 
Goliah, with a stupid roll of his eyes ; '^ but I 
ain't proud, punch will do for me, so long as 
there's enough of it, and the liquor's good." 

** I mean, what is your name?" 

'' Why for the matter of that, I go by half a 
dozen names and aliases. But they are for my 
<^ums and cronies, you see. Among such like^ 
I'm Cupid." 

'^ Cupid I " ejaculated the merchant, with an 
upraising of his eyebrows. 

But that goes for nothing, imless as a com- 
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pliment to mj personal appearance/^ Here the 
little chairman tried to assume an air (^ con- 
sequence^ as if aware that some especial merit of 
his own were involred in the nick-name he had 
acquired. '^But they have another name than 
that^ and one I don't take kindly to; so when 
they want to put me out^ or be over-friendly^ as 
the case may be^ they call me Liar/' 

"Not a very complimentary distinction^'' 
said Stephen^ almost tempted to snule behind 
the shelter of the cloak he still kept folded 
before his face, as he leant forward on his hand, 
and left nothing visible but his eyes. 

" Oh I bless you, that's not it ! That's only 
for shortness, and to cut me, as they say, in 
two." 

''And what may be your real name?" 
queried the merchant, with awakened cnriosiiy 
in his voice and manner. 

" My real name ? "Why that's a bit of valu- 
able information as might make a man, and put a 
hundred pounds into his pocket, unless the 
devil's dead and damned, as I hope he is." 

''Of course," replied the merchant, willing 
to humour him, " but among friends." 

" Why among friends, and among those who 
knew me years ago, when I had prospectSj^ and 
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was respectably indined'' — ^here the little man 
grew almost maudlin in his drunken mood^ and 
rubbed his eyes with the sleeve of his coat, as he 
continued — ^' among Mends and associates I am 
called GoKah/^ 

''Goliah!'' Stephen started firom his seat 
as he repeated the name, with sudden emphasis, 
staring upon him until his eyep felt blinded, 
and with his recollection all at fault, could hardly 
trace the possibility of form or likeness in what 
was past, to what was present. 

Yet as he looked upon him, the old expres- 
sion came in fits of Kght and shade, blunted and 
defaced by brutal habit though it was, and by the 
constant use of brandy, until the glowing and 
distorted face had grown into a huge carbuncle, 
bloated and gross, with a pair of pink and half- 
obliterated eyes set in his swinish cheeks, like 
burning coals. 

And yet, in spite of all the alteration, the old 
look was there, a faint and distant glimmer only, but 
sufficient to enable him to call his features back, 
and think, as he had thought before, that he had 
seen that face before. . 

" Christened and baptized by mother and the 
rest of the old women, dead and gone I — ^gone to 
look after father, and left me all alone ! ^' 
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Bewildered, horror-struck, at the siglii; of 
the bleared and brutal man, yet still intently 
gazing on his face, Stephen could hardly now 
convince himself that there before him sat his 
former clerk, the once jaunty and consequential 
whipper-snapper he had felt inchned to trust, 
and prove a friend to, in his old house in Crosby 
Square, 

The man was so" unlike the boy, he stood 
gazing at Tiitti with astonishment, and quite 
forgot he had removed his cloak, and that his own 
face was now intently bent, freed from all covering, 
upon the dejected and debased Goliah, who with 
his head drooping on his chest, sat staring vacantly 
upon the floor. 

Baising his head at length, and shaking it as if 
to stir his brains, and bring him a little to himself, 
he turned and looked upon his former master 
almost unconsciously — ^looked at him with a 
dumb-founded expression for a few moments, as 
if the very sight of him had taken his remaining 
wits away, and left him nothing but his eyes to 
stare with. 

Stephen felt the error he had committed, 
by the look of recognition his former clerk 
fixed on him, and shifting back his head tried to 
conceal his countenance. 
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Bat it was now too l&te. With a sudden 
qxring, Goliaih was upon hun; liis hands chitched 
at his doak, and tearing it away, left him face 
to £GbOo with his nnforgiviiig' master^ St^dien 
Thorpe. 

Uttering a fearfiil cry, he shouted, yelled, 
and whooped, until all the startled sleepers 
gathered round them, while the door was flung 
wide open, and there the landlord stood, leaning 
against ihe edge of it, with Slut peeping between 
his legs, as Gk)liah, with a shrieking cry of 
vengeance, pointed to his former master — 
pointed, and mocked at him, with terrible gesti- 
cuIationB. 

Mad as he had lately been with drink, the sight 
of what had come upon h i m so unexpectedly, 
appeared to sober him on the instant, as he 
cried aloud the merchant's name — pointed to him 
with revengeful hate, uttered fiightfid oatiis, 
and denounced against him an overtaking, and a 
qpeedy retribution. 

Sputtering in his vindictive animosity, he 
seemed almost beside himself with rage and 
passion, confronting the detected and ti^mbling 
merchant with savage fury; calling wildly for a 
Tope and a tr&e to hang him on, as he had hung 
the man at Hertford; while the ready Buazard,' 
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only half awake^ was yet prepared for any 
emergency, nnclasped the blade of his long knife, 
stropped it across the pahn of his hand, and 
stood waiting, amidst the hubbub and confiision, 
for orders to fall to and make short work of it. 

But at this moment Toby Hempseed, think- 
ing, perhaps, the respectabilily of his house likely 
to be jeopardized, and that the merchant's cries 
might.be heard on the outside, threw his burly 
figure into the midst, and taking Stephen by the 
arm, led him out of the room, leaving GoUah and 
his Mends to devise fresh schemes of vengeance, 
and stomach their disappointment as they could. 



CHAPTER X. 



A BIBD IK A CAGE. 



Beabinq a lighted candle in liis hand^ his by- 
no means pleasant-looking chambermaid^ Toby 
Hempseed^ stuck it in the neck of a bottle^ 
standing on a small shelf jutting from the side 
of the room, where he left it to flare and gutter, 
or go out, if it liked better; then bidding the 
merchant a surly '^Qood night/' he turned on 
his heel, stood for a few moments leaning in his 
lazy, hulking way, against the edge of the door, 
when having satisfied himself aU things were to 
his mind, and that the stranger was safely stowed 
away, he moved to* the outside, shut the door 
after him, and left his guest to the undisturbed 
possession of his choice apartment. 

The room, or rather loft, in which the mer- 
chant was deposited to take his calm repose 
was about as damp and comfortless a looking 
place as could possibly be imagined. Long and 
narrow, it ran its dismal length through the 
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whole depth of the house^ sloping suddenly away 
on dither side^ so as to give it the appearance 
of a long shelving box, or the top of a bam, 
except where the door was fixed, and there 
a wider and more lofby space ran cross-ways, 
and left a corresponding space upon the other 
side, where the lighted candle stood upon the 
shelf. 

Built immediately under the slanting roof, 
the dank sides were almost bare of plaster, and 
nothing but the white and mouldy laths were 
visible, like the ribs of a skeleton, wlulst the 
more important bones found their representatives 
in the wooden rafters, from which the tumbling 
mortar hung by wire-Hke hairs, scattering and 
crumbling on the floor a «hower of limy par- 
ticles, cast-down rubbish, and such odd matters 
as had accumulated for the especial benefit 
of rats and mice to play with, or frisk among in 
playfid gambols. 

Striding from side to side, a few paces would 
have sufficed (provided the sloping ceiling had 
allowed the possibility of walking), to take the 
merchant across its narrow width; but cutting 
sharply down from the taU centre the slanting 
sides fell oflF, hardly leaving sufficient space for 
the piled heap of straw, which the attentive Toby 
VOL. n. o 
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Ixad pomted out as the merdutat's proper heA, 
raked up with a fork, or shaken together by tlie 
careful hands of fair mistress SluL 

Looking down the length of that long rooin^ 
the end was lost in the obscurity of the dimspaod 
through which the candle hardly shed a gleam 
of light, standing like a yellow speck, straggling 
to make itself visible in the damp chilly air of 
that selected chamber, dedicated to shunber, 
and to peaceM dreams. 

The soft illumination shed about the room by 
the almost obliterated candle standing ia tottering 
state in the neck of the old bottle, was yet 
sufficient to enable him to make out, at the &t 
end of that gloomy chamber, the outline of a 
window high above the ground, and oa}j 
approachable from the outside by a ladder, or 
such like mounting flight, while venturing from 
it by a leap (and the thought had more than 
once shot through the merchant's mind as he 
looked towards it), would have endangered life 
and limb, and made the leap a leap of death. 

Still he looked at it, and the diamond paneB^ 
against which the rain still pattered and the 
wind rattled, adding to the gloom and soli- 
tude of that damp lofb, filling him with dismal 
apprehensions as to whether he should live to 
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fed that raisi beat in his fisuse again, or hare the 
wind pnff lustily against him, as &ee and unoon- 
fined as he n6w prayed that he could be, relieved 
from all the terrors of thatcabined and contracted 

■ 

place. 

About him and on all sides the merchant 
looked, and gathered in his searching eyes the 
smallest item of his prison,~*-for such he felt it 
wa»— fixed each spot within his mind, even to the 
green damp patches on the walls, and the drip* 
png water standing in a puddle on the floor, as it 
came oozing throogh a hole in the roof, within 
a yard of his heaped-up straw. 

All this he took a ready cognizance of, and 
every inch of that miserable place was fixed as 
firmly in his brain as tiiough he had lived thero 
all his life, or had been used to it through years 
of watching in that prison-like ceU. 

Even before the louting Toby had reached the 
outside landing, Stephen's carefiil eyes had made 
the survey of the place; but as he stood to 
note each particular in his mind, his heart 
beat quickly, and his attentive listening stopped 
the current of his blood as he heard the stealthy 
grating of a bolt drawn on the outside of the 
door, and tiien the duU creaking of the land- 
lord's feet go down the stairs step by step until 
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anotHer door closed to^ and a second bolt was 
drawn as tlie first had been. 

Then all was still and Stephen was left to 
ruminate and think, and grow half wild with the 
uncertainty of his condition. 

That they had caged hiTn there for some fell 
purpose of their own, some murderous notion 
haunting them with dreams of death, he had now 
no fiirther donbt. He had been detected and 
denounced by one who appeared his deadliest 
foe, and all the rest of that villanous association 
would only be too willing to carry out any 
suggested plan for his death and murder. 

He had no escape, no refuge, and but a 
desperate struggle yet to undergo when his as- 
sailants should come to wreak their vengeazice 
on him for the part he had taken in bringing one 
of their gang, as he thought, to his fatal end. 

The very justice he had boasted now showed 
like a hideous hag, set round with snakes and 
scorpions, to sting and worry him to his death ; 
and he could have wished that justice, had been 
defeated of its aim, and.he himself a pander and 
a help to vice, rather than have brought that 
man within her grasp; and wished again and 
again he had proved less merciless in his past 
days, and had not pursued that thievish clerk. 
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clianged firom what he had been into something 
hideous and repnlsiyejbratal and bloated^ throogh 
his harsh dealing, to turn npon him now, and 
bring to bear upon his heels the hunting and 
revenge which he had set on his. 

All these and fifty other thoughts rushed with 
painful distinctness through his mind ; and as he 
read the lesson over of his life— read it and 
checked it as he would read and check a book— 
hoy/ many pages did he there find blank — how 
many acts he could have wished undone, to 
bring even the aid of men like these to succour 
him, serving him for the good he had done, 
instead of pursuing him for his merciless and 
relentless dealing with his more failing or more 
erring fellow-creatures. 

But with these thoughts came others nearer 
and dearer to his present state, and to the fears 
and terrors that filled and engrossed his mind 
witii all its stem reality. 

His life was not worth an hour's purchase, 
and to have it set free from its surrounding perils 
he would have given up his cherished wealth, 
have parted with his last guinea, and been as 
bare and meagre in his starved condition as the 
vilest beggar he had railed and stormed at for- 
merly, and thought a lot like that, a life of 
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IttfcittyeoiQpiared with the few hota& h» haA to Im 
;ihro«iglLj only to ^loounter wonsiida «ad deaiik^ 
fltroggle and tortore^ at tbe handfi of tiie mizr- 
dfiroas men he latem were bent upon Ins death, 
and from whose fdl and Uoody purpose not eyexi 
tn angeFs whisper would detar Hbexa. 

And had he not blood to answer for as wdl, 
A fellow-creature's life set against a bag of gold ? 
Strung up like a dog only to make him satisfied 
witii himself^ and plume himself on the false 
notion of his self-asserting right and wrong. Let 
all mankind turn rogues — rob^ plunder^ steals do 
ainythiag they liked— ^-so he were <mce quit of 
that gloomy plaoe, and rdieved from: the sound of 
the murmured voices of those fearful men sit- 
ting in judgment on him^ and pronouncing his 
doom. 

But as the fear of death came in all its various 
shapes — strangled^ beaten by bludgeons^ or cut 
and slashed at with the long knife he had seen 
drawn out and sharpened — ^the love of life eamo 
with it ; the love of that poor straw^ floating hke 
a mote in the creation^ which men for ev^ clutch 
at^ hold by^ and fisbsten on even in the jaws of 
deaths covered with woundfi^ crushed, battered^ 
writhing, and like the choicest blessing chng to 
itj even in starving need^ in debasing poverty. 
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Bo poor^ indeed^ that hardly anj signs of life 
hang aboat them^ and yet how greedily they 
elnteh at it; and if told they must quit tiieir hold 
and die^ torn raving madmen; wail^ snd gnash 
their teeth; beg as a latest blessing a few hom-s 
longer lease of their d^rading tenure in a world 
in which they never knew a single comfort^ but, 
set up as a mark for all mankind to shoot at, 
endured the slight and scorn of their condition as 
something they were bom to, and never hoped to 
fly from, except through the protecting Death 
tbey now regarded with a shrinking fear, and 
tried to torn their backs upon. 

Escape he knew was hopeless, and yet the 
more impending the certainty of his fate became, 
the more he tried to fly from it, as he cast about 
for means by which he might avoid the terror of 
his situation, and free himself from the vengeance 
of &ose savage men he knew were bent on his 
destruction— Abating among themselves the best 
way of putting their threats in execution, and 
of killing him, as hundreds had been killed and 
hid away before — within a thievish den like that, 
knocked on the head and then got rid of, without 
the least suspicion of how the deed was done, 
or how the murdered man had met his doom— - 
pitched into some noisome hole to rot and waste 
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away, or buried in the groimd about the house 
without a sign or token where the dead man lay, 
and never known or guessed at, until long years 
after turned up with a spade, and a heap of bones 
exposed in evidence of some murder done, but 
passed away from all remembrance, all tracing 
of the guiliy deed. 

Debating within himself, he sat upon his 
straw, and tried with every fresh suggested plan 
another and another, only to be rejected like the 
last, and leave him sitting there, without even 
the most distant glimmering of hope to come upon 
him in his despondency, to cheer him with an 
elating thought, or comfort him with the promise 
of a good. 

The door was fastened by an unyielding bolt, 
shot in the staple by the careful Toby, on his 
departure from the room. That he had convinced 
himself of, trying with all his strength to wrench 
its fastoning away, although as noiselessly as he 
could, in hopes the bolt would have yielded to 
his pressure. But nol the fastening was safe 
enough, and he was closeted as surely there, as 
ever bird was fastened in its cage, to wait the 
fowler's pleasure when to come and wring its 
neck, or leave it there to wear its life out, 
beating and flapping with its wings against the 
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bars of its close cage^ tearing up and down^ in all 
its wild and useless fluttering. 

The window ! That was barred as well, and 
looking from it into the gloomy night, he could 
only see a distant trace of far-off fields, and near 
at hand a few low out-houses, and the stabling, 
devoted to the charge of the fair ostler, the splay- 
footed and horse-faced Slut, keeping watch and 
ward over the doings of that den of thieves, and 
all things thereunto belonging. 

Even could he have wrenched the bar away, 
he was as far from his desired end as ever, for, 
projecting over the topmost portion of the house, 
the lattice offered him no means of flight, unless 
he could make a hanging cord of his clothes 
by which to cling, and do as other prisoners 
had done before, by means as frail and insecure. 
Nothing was too venturesome for him to under- 
take, no risk too imminent, provided there were 
only hope to come with it, and he could see the 
promised bourne set iu the distance, and regard 
his friture safety as definite and certain. 

There were no other outlets, none but these, 
from that sloping prison loft; and as the mur- 
muring of distant voices fell upon his ear, the 
knowledge of what he had to expect from the 
knot of desperate men below, made him calculate 
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more sorely the near approaok of tfaeir expected 
footsteps coming up the stairs to do their mur- 
derous errand; or perhjaps^ they would wait until 
he were fast asleep---as if sleep could oome to 
him at a time Hke that ! — and. with noiseless^ cat- 
like tread^ steal on him^ beat in his skull^ or dis- 
patch him with a sudden thrust of that long shin- 
ing knife he knew so weU the sight of, and could 
almost fed pierdng through his side, in his ex- 
pecting horror of the midnight stab, to let his 
life out, and appease the yengeance of those 
hellish men he had seen sotting over their drink^ 
primed for any mischief or tremendous crime. 

What else could he expect finom men debased 
and hardened as they were, by daily habit, to any 
toucdi of pity or of humanizing charity ? Would 
they not rather rerel in his pain and miaeiy- 
mock at him, and make his sufferings more 
prolonged, out of hatred and revenge, and 
hounded on by his remorseless clerk, would they 
not each one vent his spite upon him, if only as 
an evidence of their companionship in guilt, and 
of their vindictive spleen to one who had proved 
so obnoxious to their safety, and destructive of 
their union ? 

What had he not to fear from men like these^ 
from that brutal landlord and that wolfish womauj 



iMildiiBg aaid ereepmg by luoai like his shadow 1 
Jkjod last of all^ thasb worfcchiiig figure he had seen 
idielliBsed behind the half-doaed door^ coming on 
him like the ktest, bat iba surest sign of » re^ 
ztipradeas and a eruel end. 

There was bat one exception to the rule ; one 
ficuuBLy spot in all that waste and desolation ; one 
hHTn«>B sympathy he thought that he could look 
for comfort in^ or see the remotest trace of gen- 
tleness and pify in — ^the girl; that driyen^ beaten, 
mA degraded drudge, whose faoe he had taken 
such interested noti^ of, and whose wom^ 
waated expression ^owed more hke suffering 
than crime, bespoke a childlike life of care, and 
early struggles with tho world. Too young com- 
pelled to bear its buffets, and like an early flower 
Bq»pedbyaa uncongenial frort,and in its first 
eaaaj^ in life bearing the stamp of age upon it, 
its bri^tness gone,, eyen b@fore the spring had 
toadied it — witihered and waated to decay, and 
left more like an emblem of the faded year than 
its first harbinger, in mute and unobserved com*' 
plaining of the hand of Time. 

One hope, and one alonie, he had in her wan 
look — her patient^ meek complianoe with tiie 
dindging task imposed upon her. And yet, what 
power or what hc^p eould that weak girl afford 
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him f or liow exert an influence^ even if she felt 
it^ in his favour^ over those savage and half- 
drunken men^ stimnlated as they were by hopes 
of plnnder and revenge, to his undoing ? 

At all events, he would not fall without a 
struggle, nor without as strong resistance as cir- 
cumstances permitted. He had yet the value of 
two Uves placed in his belt, and drawing forth 
his pistols, he placed them one by one beside 
him, then took them up, looked at, and almost 
fondled them, for the quiet sense of power they 
gave, and made him think that they at least 
would stand his friends, and strike the murderer 
dead who first attempted to assail him. 

They were to him a means, if not of safety, 
yet of revenge, and as he grasped them in his 
h^ds, he almost smiled to think, how quick the 
terror, and how sure the death they would give. 
Life for Kfe, and blood for blood, were yet at his 
command, and come what would, he was quite . 
prepared to make good use of them, and turn 
them to a sure account. 

Yet to make certain all was as it should be, 
and that the pans were filled, and the barrels 
charged) he sounded them with a careful hand, 
and felt the iron ramrod ring npon the leaden 
balls ; then lifting the pans, looked at them with 
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eager eyes. But to his confasion and dismay^ he 
saw the fine grains of the powder, damp and 
wet. The water from the flood had penetrated 
through the chinks of the fastening, and turned 
it into a pasty cake. 

Stifling a disappointed cry, he groaned with 
inward agony, then failing prostrate on his un- 
easy couch, resigned himself to mental suffering. 
Cast down and overwhelmed before the accumu- 
lated terrors of his situation, he heeded not the 
rats, as they chased one another over the rotted 
floor, nor the hard pallet on which he lay. Life ! 
life I absorbed all thought, all motion. 

Acutely sensible, and with his sense of hearing 
strung almost to painful nicety, he could hardly 
now convince himself the sound which fell upon his 
ear was anything but fancy, or that the creaking 
he heard, or thought he heard, at the far end of 
that long room, proceeded from any other cause 
than the crazy condition of the house, or from the 
loosened timbers, swaying in the shaking wind. 

But as the sounds grew more and more dis- 
tinct, he raised himself upon his elbow, and stared 
about him with his straining eyes, tiying to pene- 
trate the misty gloom by which he was sur- 
rounded, leaving the objects only half distinct, 
and half obscured in the fiuling light thrown by 
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the candle Btandizig like a sentmel cm tiie tqp 
of the narrow dngeSif, drowsy as the nighty and 
half incUned to tomble down^ and go oot 
altogether. 

Yet still the creaking came^ followed by a low 
dhnifflxng^ as if a somfithing were creeping behind 
thfi wainscot of the room. Attracted by ^Ae 
sonnd^ and following it whence it eam0, he hs^ 
ened more attentively than evar^ and tried to 
pierce with his dilated eyes the visible darkness 
of the Ic^, and there, at the &r end^ he thought 
he saw a somethiagmove, and a piece of the low 
boarding forced back, like a panel sUding in a 
groove. 

It moved again ! There was now no donbfe 
about it^ and there npon the edge, were bent the 
grasping finrars of a hand, pressrcur it and 

With the speed of flight, Stephen started to 
his feet just as the figure of a man emerged from 
the aperture. Eorgetfiil of all things in his ex- 
cess of fear, he seized one of the pistols, and as 
the man came fiarther on towwratehim, snapped it 
at him. 

The click fell npon his ear, bmt no report 
came with it. He had foi^tten how ne^sa 
they had become, and how defenoeleBS he 
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pofwerlesB^ and at the mBrcj of moj one who choBe 
to come against him* 

Emerging from the dark hole left in the 
wainscot by the pand slide, the figure rose befan 
him, and there again Stephen beheld the gleasa- 
ing eyes, fixed on him with a steady, penetratang 
gaze, watching him as he stood in all h» startled 
fear. He wonld have screamed, but his voice 
failed him I The falling j&w opened as in the act 
of calling, bnt from it came no sound — ^terror had 
made him speechless. 

Trembling from, head to heel, the merdhaasfc 
could hardly snpporti himself before the dreadfial 
apparition, upon whose careworn &ce the flicker- 
ing Ught now fell, until it grew more ghastly^ 
more teinble, and more lowering stiU, coming on 
him like the avenging spirit of the dead and 
slaughtered man, in supernatural presence, and 
like a haunting shade pursuiag him to his end. 

Passionless the figure stood, scanning him 
with those bright pierdng eyes, but without any 
further sign of life or motion, as if trying to re- 
call in the long steady gaze he fixed upon Mm 
some bygone recollection, some distant trace of 
what had once been so familiar in the pale, fearfol 
countenance he now encountered in that vault-like 
room, tnmed with a wondering expression on his 
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own, trembling and bloodless, and yet confront- 
ing Mm with animdannted mien. ' 

Long and earnestly the man gazed up on him ; 
when, appearing satisfied with his scrutiny, he 
tamed his face aside as if to gather conrage for his 
task, while his brow grew clouded, and his whole 
aspect assumed a hard and stony look, as though 
a sculptured marble had been animated with life 
and endowed with human instincts. 

Motionless he stood for some few moments 
longer, fetching his deep drawn breath with dif- 
ficult respiration, until at length his voice broke 
forth, tremulous at fiirst, then growing like an 

« 

organ's swell, sonorous in its deep pathos, stream- 
ing like a strain of long-forgotten music on the 
merchant's ear, who started — why, he hardly 
knew — at the sound of the voice, and trembled^ 
as he had shrunk and trembled before, at the 
look of his eyes. 

" Stephen Thorpe,'' said the man, speaking 
with slow and painfully distinct articulation, ^^ I 
am come to render you a dear account, a long and 
truthful one, of many days and many years. The 
table of a life has to be cast and balanced, 
the long list of debts and obligations scored in 
the memory of a bhghted man to be set forth, 
and woe betide the hand that brought the ruin 
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on liim^ and made him bankrupt in the- world's 
esteem/' 

Startled as he was to hear his name pro- 
nomiced in the silence of that ceU-like room^ and 
by that mysterious man^ it was yet a comfort to 
hear the voice of him who hitherto had. been in- 
vested in his mind with some foreboding agency^ 
some mysterious presence, he could never hope 
to fly from, or avoid. 

Possessed of all his faculties, and little inclined 
to superstition, Stephen had yet the latent feel- 
ing in his mind, the all-possessing Supernatural, 
which over the strongest minds asserts its influ- 
ence, and, spite of all our reasoning, makes itself 
known and felt. 

But the sound of the man's voice, stem and 
sorrowful as it was, reUeved him as of a spell ; 
^axd once again restored to himself, he was 
quite prepared to listen, or, if need be, to talk in 
his turn. 

''Stephen Thorpe," resumed the man, "I 
have told you of a list of debts and obligations ; 
but you have yet to learn the painftJ passage of 
a guilty life ; guilty as far as social laws and judg- 
ments are concerned, and whose crimes, forced 
on him by your ruthless act, are scored against 
your soul." 
VOL. n. p 
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'^Mme!'' and Stephen, with a woiidering 

eiqpressioii in liis &oe. 

'^ Ibrom first to last yon Iiaye been my evil and 
BBj enrse — the cmrse of those I dnng tO'-«4lie 
besetting evil of me and mine I The once fidr 
prospect of a hopmg life has been shadowed 
orer and set at naoght by yon-*yoiir wrong — 
which, like a.oold hand, has hdn npon niy beart^ 
and deadened all its better throes, its nobler aspi- 
rations. Yet^ dnven as I have been, gniliy as I 
may be^ the hope I lived for is achieved, the end 
I prayed for is aoeompliflhed, since I can pay you 
back, a8lintendtopay,andfally^too^yoiiTOwii/' 

'^ What wrongs, what evil have I done, that 
you should thus stand insolently np, and 
fling your criioies and viUanies upon me V cried 
Steph^a^ roused into something like an asser* 
tion of his old spirit. " I do not even know you, 
never set eyes upon you^ except as I now think, 
and fear to think, — but once ; when, like a coward 
and a ruffian, you attacked me. You and your 
actions are alike indifferent and strange, and 
would to heaven I could acquit my mind of 
blemish to other men, as fireely as I can to yoa ; 
removed as I am from any knowle^e of wbo, or 
what you are, or of the father who begot you, 
I am of matters never heard of.'' 
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''Yet fldnk again, Stephen Thorpe/' cried 
file Toasiy lonrii^ on him with sudden and vin- 
dictive passion; ''think^ and reflect ov^ the 
actionB of joor thankless life ; jonr long and 
dreany selfishness. Think^ as you would think 
upon jour death-bed, and through the cheerless 
vista of your past career^ glance back your recol- 
lection^ and ^%e» say you do not know me ; or^ 
Mling that^ call to your mind the fairest land- 
scape nature ever painted^ the brightest picture 
happiness ever dwelt upon^ and still assert your 
iterance. Be bHnd to former knowledge^ and^ 
m spite of fects «nd damBing drcuinfltaaces, say 
you do not know me/' 

The merchant gazed upon him for a few 
moments before he replied, slowly and calmly — 

''I do not; I never saw you in my life 
before/' 

''Again, I teU you, think,'' continued the 
other, the blood mounting to his pale face and 
flushing it with crimson. Think awhile over your 
past days before you answer ' No 1' Are there 
no blots upon the page of your long life f Few 
lives are not so blotted ; but yours is black with 
one foul stain — a thankless miud, a bad purpose, 
and a blighting hand, obliterating and making 
void all tender feeling, all love, all gentleness ! 
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With power to do good^ Stephen Thorpe ever 
chose the ill ; fostered, and nursed it in his mind, 
till in the end it grew into his natare, and like 
the barnacle clinging to the ship-side, ate into 
his very heart, until what was human, and what 
was not, were never separate, and his whole 
course of action became a blank ! For a misan- 
thropist, like a hull upon the water, is of use to 
no one, but set apart from aU commmrication, all 
regard, floats on the waste of Time, a shelterless, 
a dreary ruin of what was once a work to wonder 
at, a beauty to the eye. Whatever faults may 
come to us, and however little we deserve, a 
thankless nature must ever be our worst offence. 
Shunning his fellow, man shuns his God, who 
made his creatures in his image/' 

Stephen paused before he trusted himself to 
reply to the man's eager and denouncing words, 
spoken with rapid utterance, and conveying 
thoughts and sentiments far beyond his station. 

His obstinacy and unyielding disposition, in 
spite of all his present need, came on him still, 
as stung by the words addressed to him, he 
answered in his abrupt and sententious manneiv- 

^'To you, at least, I have not proved my 
^ thankless nature / to me you are, I am glad to 
say, a stranger*'' 
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" Not a stranger^ good man Thorpe.'' Here 
the speaker's lip curled with a bitter sneer^ as if 
mockiiig his words, and taunting him through 
the sound of his own voice, '^I can be no 
stranger to the man upon whose threshold I 
should kneel, and pray for curses, deep, and last- 
ing as those he has brought on me. I can be no 
stranger to the man whose cruel selfishness and 
unyielding disposition have damaged all my hopes 
of life, and set me far apart from gentle thoughts, 
all kindly influences ; stamped me with a felon's 
brand, and made my life a terror, my name a 
byword; set^on my head a price, and through his 
boasted love of justice worked the foulest act that 
ever man was guilty of, only to be denounced, 
and held up in his turn, as a warning anda shame, 
a miserable example of what the love of gold may 
tempt a man to do, and how debased and grovel- 
ling, mean and contemptible, a nature such as his 
may prove; how far removed from right, and 
only famous for the infliction of a wrong." 

Confounded by the rapid utterance of the 
man's vehement words, Stephen could only look 
and stare at him, wondering in what strange 
passage of his life the man had come across him, 
and how his selfishness, or his love of money, could 
have worked the wrong the other spoke of. 
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He had no reply to make; ke could oiily 
listen, and wstch Imn to the end. 

''And now again^ I tell yon, think j and li 
your memory be not too seared by the remem- 
bra&ce of daily wrongs and by the TntUesB doingB 
of an imcharitable hfe^ call to yoor mind your 
boyhood and yonr boyhood's lore ; set it in aQ 
its glow of hope before you^ and then &om oat 
its fancies and its fears^ its hopes and expecta- 
tions, leap onward to yonr selfish manhood^ your 
warped and disappointed prime of life^ in which 
yonr miser-like existence loved to gather a 
shining heap^ and make of that a household god ! 
fixed on it all yonr thoughts, yonr love^ yonr sonl, 
turned yonr back on friends and foes alike^ and 
never^ so much as in a dream^ remembered what 
the boy had cherished^ or what the promise of 
that better time had been/' 

He paused^ not from lack of words, but 
to mark the effect of what he had said in the 
workings of the merchant's face, who only stared 
upon him the more, the ftirther he proceeded, but 
without attempting a reply. 

''And so from bad to worse yon still went on^ 
until in the end the crowning point was reached^ 
and good men fell before yon, beaten and cut 
down beneath the sweep of your golden scythe. 
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reafdng from their rain and their fiJl BtiU fiortiier 
hftrrests; adding to your store the meaneat 
Bcarapings gathered from their hms. life and 
repntotioiL we%hed as nothing in the scale yon 
placed them izL, for on the other side was set the 
worth of so much gold, and human snfferix^ vns 
no more regarded than the ground yon trod iipon, 
aad made as little account of.'' 

The merdont still looked on him widi 
awakened interest in his eyes^ but without any 
fiirther signs of reoogmfion, until at last the man 
took up the broken thread of his discourse, and 
nerving himself as for a painfiil struggle, said-^ 

''Yet once again, I tell you, think; unless 
indeed your mind is lost to retrospection, and 
. from the . depths of the long past caU up the . 
spirits of the dead, and on their mouldering and 
decked rem.™, tapre,. «,, .t^p of life, .e. ton 
again before you, breathing, as once they breathed, 
as Ml of hope and lore as once they were. The 
place is fitted to it, and your detected^ terror- 
stricken &ce, with death's cold finger pressed , 
upon it, marking it down as lawful game for 
worms to revel in, is fitted too— to look and 
oonjore op, ay, here, even in this chamber, 
where stand the wronger and the wronged, aad 
pictnre to your mind the image of an old mm. 
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wMte-lieaded^ feeble in his failing healthy and 
fast declining to the grave. His wife^ too 1 rake 
firom Timers dust, the dust which now she is, 
though then an angel, and by Grod^s mercy, 
an angel still, and watching from above, as then 
she watched over the dying man, and made his 
latest bed a bed of peace/' His voice grew 
thick and tremulous with emotion, as he re- 
sumed. ^^ Their children too, weak and failing 
in their youth, and needing much their prudent 
counsel, sweet advice ; their son and daughter — 
think ! I see you do — ^the spirit's raised — and 
the wronger trembles.'' 

Had a grave opened at his feet, Stephen's 
expression could not have been more fearful, nor 
more appalled, while the deep voice of the stem 
speaker came upon his ear like the knell of an 
ended Ufe. 

What feelings and what thoughts had those 
words not called forth ; what terrors and what con* 
flicting notions I The old time was once again 
before him, and once again he saw Will Osborne, 
his wife and children by his side. The creatures 
of long forgotten years rose up in all their early 
prime, their strength and promise; and as he 
stood, trembling and abashed, before the stem 
avenger of their wrongs, how earnestly he 
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wished he could have recalled the past^ if only to 
have had the fond remembrance of a gentle deed 
to come upon him now^ instead of retribution and 
repentance^ for the wrong he had done. 

Oh ! how much better had been his Hfe^ how 
tuned to peaceful thoughts^ and cheerAil musings^ 
if he had only acted in a diiEFerent manner — ^had 
he let his schoolfellow share his wealthy and 
have been surrounded with the tfaankftd wishes 
and affectionate regards of all belonging to him^ 
instead of standing in that dark room^ confront- 
ing that avenging son^ looking on him hke the 
evil genius of his life^ come to snatch it from him 
by an act of bloody and bring it to a violent 
dose. 



CHAPTER XL. 



FAST ATSTD FBESIITr. 



Thxsb were but a few minutes' mterval before 
the man resumed the story of the paet^ leaying 
the merdbaut to recall in tiiat brief space each 
passc^ of his Hfe, each aim^ each object ; and as 
the dhapteir of his past career qiread itself out 
before him, thoughts of the early time came 
crowding with it. School-days and school-matos, 
were there before him once again, and in the 
midst was placed Will Osborne — ^the tender- 
hearted, loving boy — ^his bosom friend, his con- 
stant playmate, whom he had cast aside in after 
life, abandoned in Hs necessitjr, and left without 
regard or pity to die in a jail, and be buried in 
a pauper's grave. 

The merchant breathed heavily, as the man 
continued. 

'' All these were happy, and satisfied in each 
others' love, never cast a thought beyond, so that 
they could still go on as they had begun, and by 
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mutual attempts to pleaie the other^ koped to 
lire BO to the end. Th^e were eager and bright 
hopes before them; for the son was bent on 
doing nobfy^ and though the father failed^ that 
son was on the road to fortune^ and would hare 
won it too^ if only to have freed that parent from 
his drudging toil^ and have relieved him from 
care and trouble. All this might hare been 
achieved^ and that sick and ailing man have 
lived till now^ blessing and blessed ; when like a 
bird of prey, you pounced upon the dove-cot, 
whetted your beak in that poor father's heart, 
and left his mate and young to starve, or scatter 
as they could. That old, that stricken man, your 
debtor — not for his own fault, remember — ^but 
for helping — as he always helped — another in his 
need, you condemned to the damp housing of a 
jail; caged him as you would cage a raging 
beast, shut his free life in with bolts and bars, 
took him from his home, where he had lived so 
gently and so well, and through your love of 
iustice — Heaven's judgment pay you for it ! — 
killed him I — stamped out his spark of life, and 
by your brutal act destroyed the peace of all 
belonging to him, left them to want, or houseless, 
wander, as they were jforced to wander, alone, and 
friendless through the world.'' 
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Glowing with his passionate talk^ the man 
hardly paused for breath, but kept on^^ scarcely 
giving the merchant time to think, as over- 
whelmed beneath the weight of his fierce words, 
and the pangs of his own recollection, he hung 
his head, and shrunk abashed, before the other^s 
fiery and mdignant speech. 

" But before he died, and before the last sad 
hour had come, the patient wife and anxious 
mother sought you out, and with her son — oh ! 
you remember, do you ? — ^begged the blessing oi 
her husband's life ; humbled herself before you, 
and with her womanly feelings set at nought, 
bowed like a suppHant before the ruthless judge 
she knew would but insult, and after all refuse 
her. Yet still she went, and with her eloquent 
words, rendered more cogent and more fervid by 
the tale of grief she had to tell, begged on her 
knees — prostrate as before her Maker — ^that 
old man^s life I You refused.'^ Here his passion 
took a deadly turn, and he began fumbling in his 
breast, as if in search of something. " Pattered 
a tale of monstrous lies, spoke of your love of 
justice, and with your stale pretence of right and 
wrong, rebelled against the one, only to make 
your shame more glaring, and apparent in the 
other/' 
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The mercliant tried to interrupt^ and made 
a motion with his hand as if he wished to do 
so^ but the other waved him into silence^ and with 
impetuous speech went on. 

^^Tou refused; thrust back her hopes by 
your remorseless words ; yet talked of pity, in the 
same mocking and cold-blooded manner you had 
spoken from the first; measuring your love 
of self by your own standard of perfection, 
setting human life against it as a mere naught, 
the happiness of others whiffed and blown away, 
before your misappKed and worn out platitudes 
as trifles not worth reckoning. Unable to com- 
bat longer with such unutterable atrocity, she 
fainted, drooped her poor head, Kke a broken 
flower would droop upon its stalk, and in the ^t 
of faUing on the floor — ^less obdurate and less 
hard than the man who stood there — ^was caught 
in the son's arms, who bore her from the con- 
trast of that gilded room, to pray beside the 
prison bed of her sick husband, leaving the mer- 
chant to boast of his love of justice, and brag of 
his even-handed doings." 

" I thought so then,'' was all that Stephen 
could articulate before the man proceeded. 

''Thought so, and lied so; and did not 
scruple to do a devilish deed, only to prove how 
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snperior you were to all Imman sympatiLj^ all 
tenderness^ all pity. But there was sooa a 
okange to oome. The nnkoly haryefit of your 
blighting act had yet to be reaped and gathered 
in. The prisoner died P^ Here i^ain his voice 
grew choking, and his eyes swam with tears. 
" Died, and left his schoolfellow to reflect, and 
hve." 

A sappressed, heavy gn^an came on the still. 
Bess of the paase that now ensned^ as Stephen sunk 
his head npon his breast^ desponding, and in dis- 
tressed dejeetion. 

'^ The wife — ^but she was widowed now — was 
without a shelter, without a meal, for you had 
skipped her, you and your thievish lawyer 
between you, to her last &rthing, and wanting 
bread, she did as other beggars do, begged, and 
applied herself with all her motherly regard, to 
ease the miserable condition of her children, 
and from their wretchedness and degradation, 
acquired strength to do her part, in hopes of 
benefiting them. The son, too, begged.^' Here 
the speaker curled his proud sarcastic hp, and bit 
it tin a bright speck of blood stood on it. 
'^Begged and entreated, sued for a situation, 
hunted until he was foot-sore, hungry, weary; 
until at last he thought of desperate things, and 
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might have done them too^ but for the watching 
of {hftt moth^B love. With the dradgtry of his 
pen he eaomed precarious breads and with what 
wits nature had gifted him^ tried to keep the 
wolf £rom the door^ and help his mother in 
her straggle still to do and liye> and paj the 
garreVs rent^ in which thej stowed themsdv^s 
away. But the mother now fell sick.'' 

'^ Your mother !'' cried Stephen^ loddng up^ 
and catching at the word^ as if in hopes of good. 

" And died I Yet brfore she died^ her patient 
HdFering, and her bleased life, opened oat tlie. 
hopes of heaven to her^ and set her round about 
with glory. A low consuming fever seized upon 
her in her weakened state, and with her earnings, 
smaU as th^ were, cut off, this loving family, 

but they did not Ixve-^-starved on, like rats in 
their garret hole, until the mother's wasted frame 
gave way, and God's mercy called her to Himself." 

Again the speaker paused, then in a hoUow 
toice resumed. 

''Another pauper funeral, and side by side 
with him the mother now was laid, to rot and 
moulder, leaving her children loud in the mer- 
chant's praise, and satisfied to the full of all his 
tender mercies." 
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'^ And you lived I" 

'' In starving beggary, in merest need, and all 
its crying evils. The daughter now was left 
motherless, when most requiring a mother's 
watching, and in her tender childhood, left, like a 
mere waif, floating for good or ill upon the 
stream of time. Unable to protect, incapable of 
befiriendiug her — ^for his brain maddened, and he 
cared not what he did — ^the son placed her, in 
what he thought, was honest employment, where 
her child's fingers could stitch and sew, and 
earn such miserable pittance as would keep life 
and soul together. Leaving her in the hands of 
Providence, the son enUsted, shouldered a 
musket, fought for King George, risked life and 
limb, and grew rich and glorious upon pipeclay, 
' and tenpence a day. Blood, wounds, and death 
were nothing in his eyes, so long as he could see 
a chance of something coming out of it; and as 
the army had always been his pride and his. 
ambition, he fought under burning suns, slept in 
swamps, or marched over scorching plains, and 
did his daring nobly, iu hopes of well-de- 
served promotion. But it never came. Yet 
there the coward and the fool were set above 
him, their incapacity more than atoned for, by 
their pride of birth or station.. The merest 
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blossom of an aristocratic tree was worthy to be 
a faU-blown soldier, placed in command, and 
mounted over the heads of capable and ex- 
perienced men. The son felt he had deserved, 
but could not obtain success ; and growing sick 
at heart, discontented, even of the career he had 
set his mind and hopes upon, he deserted, and 
sought his sister, thinking to find with her a 
home in the New World, and by patient toil 
work for her and for himself, in hopes of better 
times." 

" You found her " 

'^ She had left for another home the harsh 
unfeeling taskmaster, with whom the son had 
placed her, only to come upon a worse, until all 
trace of her was lost, and to this hour he knows 
not if she even lives. The daughter now was 
dead — ^at least to him. The son alone is left, the 
last remaining link of this once happy family, 
this picture of human felicity. With the world's 
ban upon him, and set in opposition to it, he did 
what many men have done before. Unable to 
live by honest means, or use his talents as he 
would wish to have used them, he took to the 
road, became a noted highwaymrtn , and a month 
ago held a pistol to the head of Stephen 
Thorpe.'' 

VOL. II. Q 
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'^ And lie '^ gasped Stephen^ almost be- 
side Imnself with conscioiis apprehensioii. 

'^Is -not the man you killed; yon are a 
mnrderer V 

Staggering against the wall the merchant 
conld hardly support himself^ but iu self-accosing 
fear stood overwhehned and conscience stricken 
before this added terror^ coming on hitn in all 
its painM circumstance to harass and confound 
him. 

'^ Upon a false oath you hanged an innocent 
man^ and in obstinate disregard of all warnings 
— ^for you were warned and told beforehand of the 
mistaken evidence onwhichyou acted^ — committed 
as foul a murder as ever set the stamp of Gain 
upon the brow of mau. SKghting all caution, 
and deaf to all entreaiy, you took for granted 
that which- you thought was true, and to show 
your superiority to all pleading, aU intercession, 
hunted this poor wretch to a miserable end; 
killed him and murdered him, as you had killed 
before, and left the curse of ever-wakeftd con- 
science to dog your steps, and shadow every 
hotir of yom- life with recoUection aiid remorse." 

That remorse was present to him even then, 
and manifest in the pale, trembling look with 
which the merchant regarded the other seeking in 
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vaiiL for some encouraging sign^ some word or 
look to bnild a hope upon, as there he stood the 
picture of remorse^ and as much aghast as if the 
shadow of the dead and mnrdered man had risen 
through the floor, to hamit him with its fiightfol 
presence. 

'^ His tale was tme ! yet yon condemned hiTn 
by a lie ! He was guiltless ; yet you drew about 
him the messes of the law^ and, tangled in 
them, the poor wayfarer was cut oflP from the 
world in which he dragged his miserable exist- 
ence, and on your evidence was slaughtered. A 
poor weak chain of merest circumstance was held 
sufficient to convict a man upon, and hand Iiitp 
over to the cord and tree. This was the mer- 
chant's justice I the justice that denied the truth 
of what was told, only to make his obstinacy the 
more glarings and his detected wrong the more 
conspicuous still. Even had I come forward, as 
I would have done, — ^for thief and villain as I may 
be, I have yet some sense of right about me, — ^and 
would have changed places with that man, have 
stood beneath the beam, and have gone strangled 
and defamed out of the world, had I been certain 
I could have secured his safety. But no ! the 
law would have caught two birds instead of one, 
and have handed both over to the scafiFold. "Who 
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would have credited the word of an outlaw, have 
believed in his magnanimity, or have thought a 
highwayman capable of feeling, or in any way 
worthy, except to share the fate he endeavoured 
to relieve another from ? Such virtue and such 
philanthropy are too special, too peculiar an attri- 
bute of high estate, to be credited of humbler 
men. The rich merchant may be just ; the poor 
culprit can only be mean and base, or actuated 
by some hopes of advantage to himself. He 
could not afford to be conscientious, or interfere 
with the privilege of nobler men — ^men, who like 
the wealthy merchant, swear a man's life away, 
and wonder how it is that vulgar poverty can 
dare expose his error, or attempt to set him right. 
And now behold the end of your mistaken and 
narrow-minded policy ! Gather in the fruits of 
your long life of selfishness. Your early friend 
sacrificed to your love of justice ; his wife long 
since passed away, wasted and turned to ashes ; 
their daughter an outcast, or dead and gone, as 
well ; while their son, driven through your unre- 
lenting act to live by desperate means, became 
a proscribed man, and Uttle guessing who it 
was he stopped, demanded your life or "^purse 
upon the king's highway ! Ay, look ! and look 
again; tiy to read in the features of the man 
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before you, the image of the boy as last you saw 
him, and if the sight does not confound and 
blast you, trace in the highway robber the form 
of what was once Sylvester/' 

With all his senses gathered to his eyes, 
his conflicting doubts mastered and subdued, the 
merchant could no longer question the truth of 
what he saw revealed before him in the form 
and feature of his denouncer, or, much as the 
man had altered from the boy, that there Sylvester 
stood, his old &iend*s son, degraded and cast 
down from what he had been, and by his act 
forced and coerced into desperate practices, until 
at last his name had become associated with 
everything that was vile and base, cruel and 
ruffianly; yet so much altered was the man 
from the impetuous youth who had stood in his 
room ten years before, he could only look and 
wonder ! 

" Upon the king's highway I stopped and 
robbed you — ^robbed you, as I have stopped 
and plundered other men, for rendered despe- 
rate by past privation, I have come to look upon 
the property of others as only gathered to be 
shared by me, and to be got at by any means 
within my reach. Thus thinking and thus acting 
I robbed; but. Heaven be thanked, I did not 
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add, as you have done, murder to my list of 
Crimes; and although sorely tempted by the 
sight of the man who had worked such misery 
upon me, I yet praise Heaven I am not like you, 
a man of blood/' 

^^In the name of Him you praise/' almost 
shrieked the trembling merchant, clasping his 
hands, and standing before him the picture of 
dejected fear, ^^in His name do not add your 
curses to my own, nor heap the piled-up parcel 
of your wrongs to what I now endure and suffer 1 
As you hope for mercy yourself show it to me, 
and do not startle me at an hour like this with 
the remembrance of my fault/' 

^^ Mercy 1" Sylvester started at the word, as 
he had started once before, as, glowing with his 
sudden passion, he shook with emotion. 

^'Upon the ground, prostrate at your feet, 
my mother knelt, and begged of you, as 'a holy 
blessing, pity and mercy. Had you been merciM 
yourself, you would not now have to plead for it. 
And once again I say, as then I said, ^ The mercy 
you deny to others may it be denied to you.' 
The sands of life have not yet run exhausted to 
the end. We have met again, and your bad deed 
has recoiled upon itself. Stephen Thorpe, your 
doom is written." 
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'' Miiie 1^' cried Stephen^ still more appalled 
than ever by the reooUectioii of those portiiig 
words. 

"Ay, Stephen Thorpe, written and scored in 
the avenging book of Fate ! And what hinders 
me striking you, defenceless as you are, a bleeding 
heap, dead and quivering at my feet ! Beside 
the corpse of my dead mother I knelt, and swore 
to hunt her slayer through the world.- You 
are he.^' 

Stretching to his full height, with every 
muscle strained and starting, the son of his old 
school-fellow stood over him, his limbs trembling 
with his excited passion, looking at him with 
his flashing eyes ; his hands searching once again 
within his breast^ for the unseen weapon the 
merchant felt was there, and dreaded to see the 
appearance of. 

Cowering he stood, bent down and doubled 
with the sense of his distressing fear, motionless 
and aghast, before the overtaking vengeance he 
saw depicted in the wrath&d motion of the ex- 
cited man, armed against his life, and bent on 
his destruction. 

With his hands clasped in suppUcation, his 
limbs tottering before the starting eyeballs 
and the swelling &ame of the highwayman, he 
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only looked his terror, but he could not speak it ; 
while the son, as if to gather further energy 
from his exciting speech, continued— 

'^ Worker of the evils that have befallen me 
and mine, the remorseless doer of all those acts 
that men should shrink from, I here denounce 
you, and call upon your head the retribution and 
the vengeance you deserve. My parents dead, 
my sister lost, myself a felon, and all created 
happiness held up as a scoff for you to mock and 
lower at — ^all these, and more than these^ if any 
added crime were wanting to the list, cry out 
against the name of Stephen Thorpe. I swore 
beside the corpse of her who gave me being to 
see this issue to its desired end. I have kept 
my oath, and without killing am enough revenged, 
for I can even pity what I before despised/' 

Already ghastly with the fear of death coming 
on him by some sudden blow, Stephen could 
hardly beUeve his eyesight when he saw the mur- 
derous hand removed from the other's breast, 
and, with a listless fall, drop by Ms side, tmarmed. 
and powerless ; while a half sarcastic smile played 
about the comers of his mouth as he watched the 
workings of the merchant's face, and read the 
truth of what he had uttered. 

Then, slowly and distinctly, he resumed— 
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'^ Yes, Stephen Thorpe, I am revenged, fearfully 
revenged. I have seen a bad man quailing at 
the fear of death. I have seen the hard &ce of 
the misanthropist melting into what he so long 
repudiated, tenderness and pity, have watched the 
workings of his detected conscience, have heard 
the merciless sue for mercy, until at last, wronged 
as I have been, degraded as I am, I not only 
pity, but forgive V^ 

Sylvester stood before the merchant calm and 
passive once again, and like a great actor, ex- 
hausted by the trying scene he had just gone 
through, remained subdued and -motionless. 

And Stephen, how looked he, humbled as he 
was before the presence of the man who, by his 
stern and unforgiving act, he had driven into 
felony and crime? The branded highwayman 
had taught him the littleness of all his boasted 
power and wealth, had taught him, by the superior 
elevation of his mind and brain, to look into 
himself and read the lesson of the past with 
sorrow and regret ; shown him the Uttleness of 
what he had hitherto behoved omnipotent, and 
by the assertion of on^ gentle act had swept 
away all lesser faults, and instructed him in the 
knowledge of himself. 

While Sylvester stood as if the purpose of his 
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whole life^ tlie aim and object of Ms existence^ 
had been achieved, and satisfied with its accom- 
plishment he remained indifferent to all external 
objects^ and the accidents of life or death. 

A light and hurried footstep chasing towards 
the aperture through which Sylvester had found 
an entrance into the lofk^ startled them from the 
dreamy pause in which they both had fallen; while 
the girl Molly, pale and excited by her fearj 
darted into the room, ran in her eager haste 
towards Sylvester, and almost clinging to him 
for support, said, in low hurried accents — 

" They are coming— coming to kill him I" 

'' What do you mean ?" asked the other, in 
the same low tone, glancing in the meantime 
towards the aperture, as though he half expected 
to see the entrance blocked up by the gentle Toby. 

Breathless with her speed, and all but fainting 
with her fright, the girl turned her eyes towards 
the door, through which the attentive landlord 
had taken his departure, and in the half whisper 
terror inspires said— 

'^ He'll be murdered, murdered. I heard 'em 
say they'd do it!" 

And here she pointed with her finger towards 
the merchant. 

Sylvester would have asked her fiirther ques- 
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tioiiB. bat at that moment he heard the bnza of 
voices coming up the stairs. 

LiBtmcted by his glance the girl looked aa 
weU, then whispered something low and softly to 
him, glancing towards the merchant all the while, 
as though her sight and speech were meant for 
two dififerent objects. 

Without a word, without even betraying the 
dightest signs of emotion, Sylvester placed the 
ahnost fainting girl tenderly and gently as he 
could upon the straw piled for the merchant's 
bed, then with a rapid stride stopped to the door, 
and listened attentively for a few moments to 
the hum of voices, growing more distinct and 
angry as their murmuring tones came nearer up 

the stairs. 

That the men were coming to execute their 
will upon the merchant there was no further 
room to doubt, and even presuming ho had the 
desire to save him, or to intorfero in his bolialf, 
the attempt was perhaps impossible ; liis singlo 
strength opposed against the fury of a doifion 
men, all bent upon one deadly purpose, and 
determined to wreak their vengeanco on the 
trembUng man who, with his eyes fixed 
on Sylvester, watched all his motions, as if in 
him and in him alone his hopes wore centred. 
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and that to his protecting hand he could only 
look for help. , 

With the calmness of a man well used to 
danger Sylvester eyed about him a few mo- 
ments^ as if calculating the chances of escape. 

The concealed passage was left open at the 
lower portion of the stairs, but even if it had been 
closed, the men knew the ways of the house too 
well not to provide against it ; but with the sKde 
on the staircase standing open, they would be 
sure to block the secret passage, and cut off all 
escape that way. The window ! the leap was 
desperate, but where life was set on one hand, 
and death on the other, men will leap even at the 
risk of life and limb. 

As if to satisfy himself whether or not the 
attempt were possible, Sylvester moved with rapid 
steps along the floor, and wrenching the bar of the 
lattice away, started back, as he saw a man^s 
face looking at him from the outside. 

With a heavy creaking up the stairs came the 
tramp as of many feet, and the low, husky talk 
of voices, followed by the faU of the iron bar 
Stephen had heard let down upon the lower 
flight, as thougli some door or fastening were 
placed across the way, to make entry or escape 
more difficult. 
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Bat with tlie fall^ and the sudden opening of 
this second door^ the voices swelled into dis* 
cordant noise^ while Gnpid's angry and half- 
shrieking cries were heard above the rest, forming 
a shrill treble to the Captain's double bass. 

Harsher and more revengefully they came, 
rumbling in their various tones of high or low, 
or harsh, or murmuring, until, with a sudden 
rush, -they hurried up pell mell, stamping their 
way towards the closed doorway at the top, while 
a low shuffling round the wainscot proved how 
correct Sylvester had been in his supposition, that 
the passage in the roof would be taken possession 
of, and rendered useless to all purposes of 
escape. 

Shouting for Toby to unlock, unbolt, unbar, 
and make their entrance free, they gathered round 
the door, whQe the denouncing tones of Goliah 
shrieked out the merchant's name. 

There were a few minutes only for activity, 
before the door should be burst open and the 
murderous crew be left free to do their will upon 
the helpless man, overcome by his passionate grief, 
and terrified into a state bordering on madness. 

He knew better than any one the impossibility 
of refuge, and the hopelessness of mercy from 
that revengefiil, bloated, and half drunken man. 
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whom lie had hunted in his former life, and 
driven into desperate courses, to come at last, in 
his red-handed sin, to stab or hew at him — kill 
him and mnrder him, if oply out of a spirit of 
revenge, working in him a spiteful and malicious 
retribution, less slow and lingering perhaps than 
he had worked on him, but not the less secure, 
because more sudden. 

Availing himself of the brief space yet inter- 
vening between the outside noise and the inside 
violence that was sure to come from the fuiy of 
the men, whose cries grew louder and more bois- 
terous at the delay occasioned by the landlord, 
who held possession qf the key, and was only 
half awake, roused from his first sleep by the 
loud clamouring, and the by no means gentle 
shaking of the delighted Slut, who smelt mischief 
as a hound scents a fox, and would have fol- 
lowed after to be in at the death, only her attire 
was lying in odd places about the room, and the 
pieces could not be stitched and fastened together 
at so brief a notice, so as to make her appearance 
a proper one in a mixed society. 

But as far as she could, she did her part with 
a good will, and shook and tumbled up the 
slumbering Toby— pushed him, kicked him, and 
laid about her with as much activity as if she 
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were in the stable^ until at last Hempseed^s 
proper self stood on his legs, and lumbering up 
the stairs, made his way to the choice assembly 
gathered at the top, thumping and hammering 
at the door. 

But he had come too late, and before he could 
apply the key, the shoulders of the men had 
burst the lock, and with a sudden rush poured 
helter skelter into the room, shouting cries of 
vengeance against the merchant, Stephen Thorpe. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



A TANGLED SKEIN. 



The door flew back upon its liinges, as Goliah, 
drunk with rage and brandy, burst into the room, 
followed, without regard to ceremony or distinc- 
tion, by Mynheer Schnapps, Captain Buzzard, 
and the other illustrious gentlemen whose ac- 
quaintance the merchant had the happiness of 
making below stairs ; while the polite but only 
half-dressed Toby, as if in testimony of his regret 
at keeping them so long waiting, brought up the 
rear with a lighted candle in his hand, and leant 
against the edge of the open door, as though he 
thought it rather a convenient place to finish his 
nap in, and keep watch at the same time ; while 
Sylvester, in attentive observation of what might 
follow, folded his arms, and remained a silent 
spectator of the scene. 

Whether the gentle and money-loving Slut 
had plied Gohah with an extra dram, or whether 
the brandy-consuming captain had another and a 
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larger bottle in his pockety and let him drink his 
fill of it, there are no means of knowing ; but 
there he stood, no longer maudlin or staggering 
fi^om the effects of drink, but lashed into a state 
of raving fiiry^ mad as a mad bull, flushed and 
terrible in his aspect, as with his throat laid bare, 
his clothes torn open, he rushed forward like a 
maniac, and with his finger pointing to his former 
master, yeUed aloud — 

"That^s he — that^s the false-swearing thief ! 
T^here he stands, shaking in his last pair of shoes, 
and sucking in the air through his pale lips, to 
make sure he^ll have enough of it while it lasts. 
Look at him, and then look at me, and if I don't 
make short work of him, call Cupid a sneak, and 
never own him for a pal again/' 

In fearful expectation of some sudden death 
coming on him, or some murderous blow aimed 
at his head, the merchant shrank as far away 
from the extended finger as he could, looking at 
it with as much dread as though it were a bright 
and glittering point ; and almost shrieking in his 
agony, cried aloud — 

" For the love of Heaven, do not kill me, man, 
I will do anything you ask — ^pay you, and keep 
you in comfort all your days, if you will only pro- 
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mise not to harm me. By all your hope of after 
charity—'' 

''Harm !" shouted Goliah/in a mocking tone, 
'' you're a pretty one to talk of harm^ you mur- 
derous slayer of men's souls^ as well as bodies ! 
Bead your own book, and talk of charity after- 
wards, and when you have come to what you did 
to me, say 'harm' again — choke yourself, and 
save us the trouble of killing you," and then with 
desperate energy, added, " Three words clear all 
scores between us — ' say your prayers,' that was 
the grace the hangman gave, and *all you'll get 
yourself; so be quick about it, and don't keep the 
gentlemen waiting." 

Here he glanced over his shoulder in the 
direction of the hard- worked Buzzard, then back 
again, with a horrid leer of his fiery eyes, towards 
the trembHng merchant, as the captaLu unclasped 
his knife and nodded approvingly, while the 
rest stood by, with stern determination, waiting 
their leader's signal, for one and all to fall on 
him, and despatch him out of hand- 
Shrinking before the array of angry faces bent 
upon him with vindictive looks, the merchant read 
his doom ; yet clinging, as the desperate will, to 
any break or pause coming in the nddst of angry 
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words or desperate action^ he almost gasped^^- 
he could not be said to speak it — 

'^ Goliah^ I was once your master ; for tlie 
wrongs you did me then^ spare me now^ and do 
not add my ii^nrder to your other crimes,^^ 

^' Spare you for my wrongs !" cried Goliahj 
with savage energy, '^ Wrongs ! Look at me, 
and what I am come to, and then talk of wrongs !" 
Here he laughed loudly for a few moments in de- 
rision, then rushing off agam in his drunken fury, 
lashed himself into a state of foaming passion, as 
he added, '^Wrongs! why you false swearing 
and false thinking son of darkness, and the devil 
who owns you, dare you talk of ^ wrongs ' to me? 
— ^to me ! whom you have driven like a wolf 
before you; for like a beast you hunted me, 
drove me like something to be killed and torn to 
pieces by the human bloodhounds you set upon 
my heels, until I was forced to skulk in holes 
and ditched, to escape the hunt; live on wild 
berries, and gnaw at roots, to get a bellyfiil of 
starviug food; a&aid of turning out of woods 
and hoUows for fear of you and your reward, until 
I can^e to think a man was something worse than 
fire, and to be run from for fear of what he might 
do to me. And do you now stand there, with 
your parchment face, and talk to me of ^ wrongs V 
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Talk of them stilly and prate as yon have always 
talked, nntil yonr white lips drop off, and show 
yonr death's head grinning over the monstrous 
lies you utter ! Ifs my turn now — I have caught 
you, though you couldn't me — and if I let you 
go, I'll give you leave to hunt me again, and 
offer your reward again, for the next poor devil you 
go hunting after." 

Whether the recollection of his former troubles 
had proved too much for him, or that the excite- 
ment of the present moment had overcome him, 
stimulated as he was by an over dose of brandy, 
Goliah lost all command over himself, stamped and 
flung his arms about, then set them a-kimbo, and 
rocking himself before his terrified victim, appeared 
to take delight in mocking at him, and con- 
fronting him, if only for the pleasure he felt in 
making him feel more crest-fallen and humiliated 
still; while his companions stood by, as if only 
half satisfied with the delay that had taken place 
in what they hoped so soon to get rid of, 
and yet with a pleased expression in their 
faces, at hearing how well the little chairman 
talked to the rich merchant, whose word, an 
hour before, would have been sufficient to convict 
them all. 

One of their own class had it now all to him- 
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Belf> and the novelty of the occasion compensated 
their other disappointment. 

'^ You robbed me V^ cried Stephen, with some- 
thing like a spirit of Ms old opposition coming to 
him now words were being bandied, and he could 
once more re-assert himself. 

'^ It^s a lie !^^ shouted GoHah, with terrible 
vehemence, " a Ke, black as your heart, — ^if any- 
thing^s up to it for colour or hardness. I not 
only never robbed, but never thought of robbing, 
but hugged your money about me Uke my skin, 
and would have as soon thought of parting with 
it or of making it away. It was I who was 
robbed, not you ; picked, plundered, and turned 
adrift to bear the penalty, while they grew fat 
tod glorious over my ruiu — They F^ And here 
he singled, one by one. Mynheer Schnapps, and 
the stiU ready, but ill-used Captain Buzzard, who 
appeared anything but flattered by the marked dis- 
tinction bestowed upon them. '' They drugged, 
robbed, and plundered me; trapped me in a 
thievish hole, to be dosed and killed, if need be, 
while they went snacks in what they got, and I 
had to pay for it ; had to stand all the hide and 
seek, while they went to the devil their own way, 
with that louting Toby there to keep the door 
open for them.^ 
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Accordmg to cnstom^ Toby was still at Ids 
old post^ and still leaning against the edge of the 
door. But as he either was^ or pretended to be^ 
asleep^ he did not acknowledge the complimentary 
distinction bestowed upon him. 

'' Gallows birds as they are^'' continued Groliah 
^-with something more of reason in lus words^ as 
the recollection of old times came over him, and 
he had an opportunity of having his say oat — 
''they cheated, robbed me of your gold, and 
when hunting up and down to find them out, I 
was myself stuck' up against the wall Hke a stray 
colt and advertised as a thief! Bewarded for, 
and hunted for, without a hope of explanation 
or inquiry. Had I gone to Stephen Thorpe, 
what would he have done? Served me as he 
served others, and made short work of a ' thief,' 
-—as he would have called me, and never given 
me a chance of the ten years' run I have had of 
it. But I knew a trick worth two of that, and as 
I had a guess what his charity might come to, I 
took to my heels, slunk like a rat in a hole, until 
I could come upon him unawares and gnaw his 
heart out. I was branded as a thief before I 
knew what thieving meant, and now I am one ; 
Pll be even with you who made ma so. So, as 
I said before, say your prayers, and strike a 
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balance worthy the chief clerk. Strike it, and 
add itmp whichever way you will, the sum total 
is true to a farthing, and your life is only wanting 
to make the creditor side square with the debtor. 
And now for the pen that^s to do it.'^ 

Whether the noble captain thought his clasp* 
knife were the particular quill Gohah spoke of,— or 
whether the clerk had some other or better 
pointed weapon in his breast, ready to score upon 
the merchant's heart the particularly pleasant 
balance he alluded to, as a settlement of aU ac- 
counts between them, — ^historians must decide ; 
but no sooner were the words out of GoUah^s 
mouth than a general rush took place ; the cap- 
tain, in right of his position, leading the charge, 
supported at humble distance by the gentleman 
of the worn-out for cap and big-boot notoriety, 
while the rest followed in the wake, the one 
equally prepared with the other to carry out the 
wishes of the chairman> who no sooner saw 
his desires in a fair way of accomplishment, than 
he started with a yell at the throat of his victim, 
and with a wild uplifting of his arms, sprang 
even in advance of the redoubtable Buzzard, so 
eager was he to carry out his vengeance on hia 
former master; when, with a sudden motion, 
Sylvester threw himself between them. 
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'^ Back^ all of you ! and do not meddle with 
what belongs to me. He is my share of the 
game^ and you were best not interfere with him/ • 

According to all known laws, the voice of the 
captain, whether of a regiment or of a gang of 
robbers, is supposed to be omnipotent ; but upon 
this particular occasion there seemed to be some 
doubts of the proper yielding to constituted 
authority, for instead of obeying, as they ought 
to have done, the voice of their leader, Goliah 
and his companions scowled upon him in return, 
and appeared anything but willing to give over 
their coveted revenge, even at the dictation of 
their redoubtable captain. Chestnut Ned. 

The men frowned, and even Buzzard looked 
as though he could not quite make up his mind 
to have all his trouble thrown away after the 
pains he had been at in stropping his knife, with- 
out something to try its edge upon, almost ap- 
pearing disposed to prove its sharpness on Ned 
himself, and might have ventured to say as much, 
had not the captain on more than one occasion 
exhibited a strength of limb and a determination 
to have things his own way, to the confusion, 
to say nothing of the punishment, iofiicted on the 
refractory Buzzard. 

But Goliah had no such mental reservation. 
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He had too long nursed in his heart the feeling 
of revenge to be so soon baulked of it^ now it was 
in full view of him, and he could repay the wrongs 
and sufferings of ten long years, as he thought, 
upon him who had caused them. 

Not reeling, but mad by drink, he strutted 
up to the at other times dreaded Chestnut, and 
sticking his little arms in his sides, shouted, if 
not as loudly, far more savagely — 

" Teach your own crows where to pick carrion, 
these are mine, and Pll do what I like with the 
devil's own. Do what I like, and say what I hke, 
without let or hindrance ; so out of the way, or 
by bingo'' (his usual oath) " we'll soon see who's 
master." 

At any other time the little monster would 
have been felled by a sound cuff, and left to kick 
and splutter to his heart's content. But there 
was a look of savage earnestness about the op- 
posing faces which induced Sylvester to control 
his passion, and say, more gently than he other* 
wise would have done — 

'^ Do as I teU you, and no words about it. 
Kemember we are companions, and must not 
quarrel over a trifle like this." 

'' Companionp !" echoed Goliah, with one of 
his ugliest sneers. ^^ Companions ! yes, on the 
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amie tree, perliapB— -a chestnut and a love-apple 
iqxm one brancli*^^ And liere he lan^ied in 
■oamfiil derision at him. ''Bat not in the booz- 
ing ken; there if s BeelzebnVs pride cockahoop 
orer one of his imps. Companions I and be 
haiiged to yon for a bnUying do-nothing'^ who 
wants all the credit while others do the work. 
Not 1, for one ; so now yon know my mind/' 

In the act of toming fiercely upon him^ Syl- 
vester again enconnteied the determined bees of 
the men, evidently bent on carrying out tiieir 
object^ and in bacldng the rebellions little chair- 
man in his opposition to his aathoriiy; when^ 
shooting to his companions^ Groliah cried — 

''Now, lads of the cross, see if his heart's 
flint or lead ; it mnst be one or the other/' 

With a load horrah they closed on Stephen^ 
who in yain straggled against opposing nombers. 
Tet earnest in the preservation of his life, he nsed 
his ntmost strength in nseless opposition, nntil 
at last thrown npon the ground, he lay helpless 
and subdued to anything their crad purpose 
willed, when startled by the sudden rash and the 
mnrderoas deed about to be perpetrated by the 
stooping Buzzard, who, raising his knife oyer the 
prostrate man, was in the act of striking, when 
a blow from the butt-end of. Sylvester's pistol 
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tumbled him over his would-be victim^ senseless^ 
and prone upon tho floor. 

Tim Tripes fell with a heavy groan^ like an 
ox under the butcher's pole-axe, senseless, and 
to all appearance stunned or dead. And there 
he lay, while Sylvester strode over his prostrate 
form, and, with his heaving chest and flashing 
eyes, stood ready for who would like to come 
next and try a fall like that, or dispute the orders 
of their captain. Chestnut Ned. 

There was a pause, but only for a moment. 
Disconcerted by the sudden actipn of Sylvester, 
the men were not disposed to submit to him 
for aU that; while Buzzard's old companion, 
the accompKshed and only half - resolute 
Schnapps, appeared to gather courage by the 
fall of one, who, through a life of crime, had 
been his constant mate and sharer in all his 
vicious practices. With a savage cry he rushed 
at Sylvester's throat, while the two men fought 
and battled, struggled, and writhed their power- 
ful limbs together in the midst of that terrible 
confiision and unusual din. 

But Stephen was helpless ; he was still upon 
the floor, and exposed to all the vengeance of the 
rulMess and excited men who, with GoUah at 
their head, rushed pell*mell on him, when snatch* 
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ing at the pistol Sylvester had let fall, he aimed 
and fired. 

A shot — ^a scream — and one of them fell bleed- 
ing at his feet. 

There was a pause, a death-like, awfnl pause, 
even in the midst, of the fierce turmoil, at the cry 
of the wounded man ; when raising GoHah in their 
arms, they turned his face towards the light to 
look if he were dead. 

Badly hurt, and rendered desperate by pain, 
he drew from his breast the knife he had hidden 
there, and half supported, half staggering to his 
feet, made towards Stephen, round whom the 
men had closed, holding him gripped beyond 
the possibihty of resistance. 

Unsteady in his motion, but with a desperate 
purpose written in his eye, GoKah lifted his 
arm, and was in the very act of striking, when a 
sudden faintnessseizedlislimbs; thelmspun 
round, and, sinking in their arms, he lay beside 
the senseless Buzzard, indifferent to surrounding 
objects, his bloated face turned into a mottled 
piece of pulp, bloodless and colourless as a lump 
of clay. 

Another minute, and half a dozen hands 
would have revenged their faUen companion, 
when coming on their startled ears there crashed 
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a Heavy sounds as thougli a door had been beaten 
down^ shivered and dashed into a thousand 
pieces, by the fall of a huge sledge-hammer^ 
striking down aU before it. 

Bushing up the stairs, shambling with a 
slip-shod scuffle, sometimes upon her hands 
and knees, tumbling in her speed, or treading 
on her patchwork clothes, until hardly a whole 
breadth of all her stitched and pinned-up gar- 
ments held together, came the breathless Slut, 
shrieking, screaming, stumbling, falling, snatching 
up one piece, then another, of her bewildered 
garments, until her struggling footsteps landed 
her, torn and dishevelled, at the top of the stairs, 
when, rushing to the louting Toby, — only half 
awake, and lolling against the door, — she twisted 
herself about his leg, and with her horse's face 
all aghast, streaming with perspiration, and 
clammy with a whole month's neglected wash, 
shouted out — 

" Runners ! Runners ! Runners 1'^ 
And then, as if her usual amount of winding 
up had been exhausted, she untwisted herself 
from Toby's one leg, only to make her habitation 
more secure, by twisting herself round the other 
one, in a way impossible to describe, and equally 
impossible to be untwisted from, unless she had 
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been taken in pieces^ and liar sarronnding Tags 
cat off^ to see what the rest of her were like. 

'^Bnnners! Banners! Banners P' she cried 
again, winding np, and going down again, whfle 
clambering op the stairs came the heavy tramp 
of mounting feet. 

Baffled, and uncertain what to do, the men 
tamed first on one, then on the other, ontil, wiiii 
a common impulse, they all pressed forward to 
the door, only to be met at the stair-head by a 
pariy of Bow Street officers, armed to the teeth, 
and ready to beat down all opposition, as they 
had beaten down the door before-hand. 

Unprepared for an event like this, the sur- 
prised ruffians yet made a show of resistance, 
and for a brief interval fought and struggled 
with their natural enemies, the police. But the 
force brought against them was too consider- 
able to be resisted with success, notwithstand- 
ing the desperate energies of Sylvester to rally 
their drooping spirits, and marshal them into 
something like order ; and when he was at last 
overcome, and the nmners had fired a shot or 
two, — to let the others see what they could do if 
they had a mind to fight it out, — ^the men gave in 
quietly, and submitted with the best grace they 
could. 
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Darting throngli the aperture left open by 
Sylvester^ two or three of them made good 
their escape; and so might Toby have done^ 
left unnoticed at his post against the door^ 
but that Slut clung to him in her fright witii 
such desperate energy he had no means of 
shaking her off^ or of unt?risting her from 
his leg; and when at last he had almost rent 
her clothes off her back^ and she was being 
gradually unwound^ the officers were upon him^ 
when^ like many a better man before him, the 
hulking Toby found himself ensnared and lost 
through a woman ; whilst Slut was left to take 
his place at the door, and, with her rags sadly 
out of sorts, to shake her head, whine and 
howl out of her wide mouth, and make all kinds 
of impossible mutterings over the damage she 
had sustained in her personal appearance, to say 
nothing of the loss of her cherished companion, 
Toby Hempseed. 

Of a different character were the grief and 
the distress of the poor girl, whom Sylvester had 
placed upon the pile of straw at her first entrance 
into the room, where she had since lain fainting, 
terrified by the scenes of violence that had taken 
place. 

She was but half recovered from her swoon 
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when a second and more terrible event presented 
itself before her bewildered eyes by the entrance 
of the officers, and the capture of her only Mend 
in that wild place of ruffian habitation, and of 
desperate doings. It was he alone who had ever 
shown a kindly sympathy, or had exercised an 
influence in her behalf, or stretched a helping hand 
to save her from the brutal usage of her horse- 
faced mistress, keeping her prisoned there beyond 
the possibiKty of escape or hope of gentler treat- 
ment. He would have taken her away from 
where necessity had placed her, and have pro- 
cured her more reputable employment, and have 
done the best he could to help a poor and unpro- 
tected girl to struggle on, by removing her fit)m 
the example by which she was surrounded. 

And now he was taken, too — ^helpless, for 
all his strength, and however wiUing to assist, 
unable now, even to assist himself. 

And there he was, calm and collected, although 
a deeper shade had overspread his face, at all 
times pale, but always truthfiil in its look, 
though liable to sudden changes, and easily ex- 
cited as his quick impulse mounted the blood 
into his cheek, or left it pale as death. Calm, 
passionless, and subdued to the force of cir- 
cumstances he stood, while the merchant, — of 
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wHose fate she had come to warn him^ had 
grown of a sadden as fond and gentle as a 
woman^ and^ with all his better thoughts gash- 
ing to his eyes^ looked at him as he was held 
and fastened on bj the hands of his captors 
as though he would have given all the world had 
he been able to set him free^ and cast their hands 
aside. 

If he looked such a wish^ might not she 
attempt it ? She was but a girl^ yet her grateftd 
instincts prompted her what to do^ and her quick 
wits furnished her the way of doing it. 

The room was still a scene of terrible 
conAision^ and while some of the officers were 
making sure of the prisoners^ others raised 
the bleeding Goliah from the ground^ whose 
shoulder had been lacerated by the shot the 
merchant fired^ and roused the stunned black 
head of the ill-used Buzzard into a half-con- 
sciousness of what had come to him^ and how 
his friend Schnapps had fallen into trouble^ and 
might get into worse ; while the reluctant Toby 
foimd himself^ to his chagrin^ pinioned^ and at 
faulty all through the clinging fondness of the 
gentle Slut^ who still sat huddled in her clothes^ 
making desperate love to him out of her dirty, 
dismal face, mouthing at him with her tremendous 

VOL. II. s 
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moaiih^ and quite mn down^ unable to be waaiid 
up agam^ unless on iihe strengfii of brandy and 
water^ or^ as a matter of preference^ braady 
without the water, while Toby swore at her 
terrific oaths, condemned her to a worse place 
than the stable, and wished she had broken her 
neck ^^ afore she had come a near him to catch 
him, with her birdlime clothes clraging about 
his legs, as if on purpose to trap him/' 

Molly saw all this — saw it, and felt it with 
quick perception, and, with but one thought in 
her mind, let all other cares slip by, so long as 
she could come at what she purposed, either by 
fair means or by foul. 

No one cared for her, nor thought of her. 
The officers had other matters to attend to, and 
a half-fainting girl was of no account compared 
with greater things. 

With her mind busy through her eyes, 
she looked around for means; and when she 
thought she saw a chance of effecting Ms escape, 
her trembling limbs grew strong, her self-pos- 
session fixed and unwavering. 

It was a chance, although a slight one, but with 
death on one hand, life on the other, she thought 
it worth the attempt, and so she set about it. 

Attracting Sylvester's attention by an elo- 
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q^aent glance of her eyes^ she turned towttrds iihe 
window^ removed 1^ fastenings lie liad pre- 
viously wrMiched away, threw the lattice open, and 
then, without the least sign of motive on her 
part, but with a noiseless motion, approached 
Sylvester, grasped in the hands of the two men, 
in whose custiody he was apparently secure. 

Her eyes still fixed on him, she glanced to- 
wards are window, iiien with a sudden spring 
threw aside the arm of one of the men, and clung 
to him with her whole strength as Slut had clung 
before to Toby. 

The movement was so unexpected, that before 
the man could shake her off, or renew his hold 
of his prisoner, Sylvester had seized the oppor- 
tunity, and wrenching himself away from the other 
man, sprung out of the window, and disappeared 
beneath, as the officers fired iii random at him, 
then sped below to see if he were killed, or 
maimed, or crippled, while, sinking on the floor, 
the girl dropped senseless. 

The Chestnut had escaped; the chief object 
of their midnight visitation had again defeated 
them I And though searched for, hunted through 
outihiouse and through stabHng, and in the sur- 
rounding thickets, there was no sign by which to 
trace him, and only their own negligence the cause. 
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wliicli had left the ladder ontside^ np which one oi 
them had climbed to watch within^ and firom 
whose face prying through the window Sylvester 
had started back. 

And there she lay when the officers came 
storming into the room again^ and conld hardly 
make it ont how a weak girl like that conld 
have turned one of their arms aside^ affi)rding 
the Chestnut the opportunity of dashing at the 
other man^ and of effecting his escape. 

Full of vindictive feeling, they turned upon 
the fainting girl, and would have dragged her off 
to prison, had not Stephen raised her in his arms 
and besought their mercy — begged it for the 
tender child he had taken so much interest in, 
and now promised to protect, as ihe person who 
had first informed him of his danger, and by her 
courage, and her gratefiil sense of recompence to 
one who had befriended her, had assisted him to 
escape. 

Appeased at last by Stephen's intercession, 
and by a promise of such payment as would, in 
part, make up for the loss of the Chestnut, 
the officers made short work of the others, and 
with handcuffs on their wrists, and a double dose 
of abuse bestowed upon the huddled-up Slut, 
lying liko a sackM of old rags tumbled in 
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a heap at the door^ — and who made a yam 
attempt at purloining Toby's leg as he passed by 
her, for which kind intention she was rewarded 
by a kick ifrom that praiseworthy individual, send- 
ing her and her rags rolling in dire, and anything 
but proper confusion, from the doorway ; thereby 
allowing free egress to the officers, threatening to 
confound the brains of their prisoners if any one of 
them so much as moved a finger by way of re- 
sistance, or mdde the least movement, repugnant 
to their authority and supreme control. 

And when next day the roads were thronged 
by eager and expectant sight-seers, anxiously 
bent on feasting their delighted eyes on some 
real highwaymen — ^who had been -captured the 
over night, and were now waiting to be 
marched from the lock-up to the nearest jail, to 
wait their trial at the next assize, — ^there was no 
end to curiosity, nor to the amount of delighted 
enjoyment anticipated, and promised to them- 
selves, from a minute inspection of those indus- 
trious gentlemen who had made travelling in 
those parts anything but an agreeable recreation, 
or a safe progress, either on foot or on horse- 
back ; and only to be attempted in a coach, suffi- 
ciently protected by a small battery of pistols 
ready cocked, to blow out the brains of the first 
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thief wlio presented himaelf at the window^ or 
made a point of insisting on inspecting the 
pockets of the passengers^ to see if there were 
anything worth haying in them, and hkely to 
benefit them by a change of proprietorship. 

Bat the officers had at last obtained a cfaie to 
their haimt, and when least expected had poonced 
npon them, and with one throw of the net had 
canght the whole troop of them, setting aside 
the most notorious of them all — ^tlfe neYer-to->be- 
sufficiently-dreaded Chestnut Ned, who, unfortu* 
nately for them, had given them the slip, and 
defirauded them of the chief attraction of the 
sl!K>w. 

But there were enough left to make a suffi- 
ciently imposing sight, a good half-dozen of 
them, all bound and handcuffed, so that there 
was no danger to be apprehended from hooting 
at them, or wishing them a speedy and safe 
journey to the other world ; more especially with 
a whole posse of officers ready to see fair play, 
and knock the first offender on the head who so 
much as attempted to proye cantankerous, or 
evince the slightest disinclination to walk peace- 
fully along. 

And when at last the ruffians came in sight, 
guarded on either hand by mounted constables. 
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and followed by ah eqnallj well-arzned assembly 
of constables on foot^ there was not a doorstep 
nor a window in any village they passed through^ 
that was not filled by delighted spectators; 
while women held up their children and pointed 
oat the wretches who^ as they said^ ''had taken it 
into their heads to stop honest men npon the 
road^ because they were too idle to work them- 
selyes *y* and the little urchins mounted in their 
arms were particularly enjoined ''to avoid the 
alehouse^ bad company^ and above all going 
robbing at night, or stopping people on the 
king's highway/' 

And there the burly foreman sat on his nag, 
in the midst of an admiring throng by the roadside, 
as sternly formidable as he had sat before in the 
jury box, and when the chained and handcuffed 
men came by, he flourished his stick, and particu- 
larly wished that one of them would feel inclined 
to come and rob him then, or knock him off his 
nag, or do anything they thought proper to do, 
" he'd pretty soon let 'em see what his stick was 
made of, and whether or not it would make quite 
as good a bump on somebody else's head as some- 
body else^s stick had made on his." More particu- 
larly the little dwarfish man, fastened by a chain 
to two other men, between whom he struggled 
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heavily along^ with his arm slimg round his neck^ 
as from a hnrt^ begging a drink of brandy at 
every house he passed. And when the tall man 
in an old for cap^ to whom he was chained^ 
laughed at him^ or talked of the chance there 
was of visiting one of his plantations in Virginia^ 
and of tasting the sweets of colonial produce^ 
how terribly he swore at him, and how he turned 
his puffed and bloated face up at him, distorted 
by his passion into something terrible to look at ; 
while the other man, a black-headed, thick-set 
ruffian, joined in the horse-laugh raised at his 
expense with a yet deeper bay ; and when the 
other asked him ^^if he wanted to buy some 
brandy,'' nearly choked himself with delight, 
until he began fancying he should like a draught 
of it himself, and complained of being " ill used," 
because they had taken his bottle &om him. 

And thus they walked along. A hulking, lout- 
ing fellow bringing up the rear, while shambling 
after him came a horse-faced woman with a strange 
amount of impossible garments flying about her 
like so many ragged wings, and fast as one was 
gathered up, another fell off, andhad to be pinned 
like the first had been, only to tumble off again, 
until all her pins were exhausted, and she was 
left with barely sufficient covering to make her 
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appearance any way respectable ; while her slip- 
shod^ splay feet kept shoffling after him^ cased in 
a pair of huge worn-out sUppers, down at heel, 
and impossible to be lifted from the ground except 
at the hazard of losing them. 

And all the time her lips kept moving, without 
the least sound coming through her tremendous 
mouth, — ^for she had had her say at setting out, 
and could by no possibility be set going again 
without sufficient notice, — while the hulking 
Toby swore enough for two, dashed his heels at 
her when she came near him, as if afraid she 
should take to his leg again, wind herself about 
it, and all the officers not be able to undo her. 

Dejectedly the others paced along, but they 
were indifferent objects, especially to the boys, 
who could not be persuaded to notice anything, 
or grin at anything half so much as the little fat 
red-faced man walking between the other two ; 
who stiU kept laughing at him as he went along, 
and asked him ^^ if he thought a Httle tobacco 
would do him good V 

Cupid's fetters were not of roses linked. The 
stubborn iron held him fast, as though the fate 
of the three men were bound together. And as 
he still went raging on, the black-headed fellow 
complained of the ^' hard work'' he had to do 
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toggmg Idm al(»ig; while people shouted and 
TiUage urclima mocked at Tiim, and with th^ 
fingers pointed to him as he passed — to hiTn who 
had once been so precise and trim^ so conse- 
quential and gallant^ the uow degraded^ brutal^ 
and besotted Gk>liah Love. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



ISrrBBMES MEET. 



Upon a velvet conchy supported as he leans by 
pillows^ the mercliaat now reclines^ and &om 
that couch^ half-sittings half-recUning on it^ he 
glances around him with a listless wandering gaze^ 
-^ though only half-consciouB of surronnding 
objects^ — until at last it fastens upon the figure 
of a girl^ seated on a low stool beside him^ as 
through a piece of ornamental work she pHed 
her needle^ and busy in her occupation hardly 
seemed aware of how those looks are fastened 
on her, or that any person is presait there be- 
side herself. 

Equally absorbed in his attentive gaze at her 
— and the slow progress her inexperienced fingers 
made in guiding the various coloured silk through- 
out the mazes of the canvas, — he bent his looks 
with fondness on her, and appeared to take de- 
light in watching the young pupil eager in her 
task, as much pleased as if he himself had set 
the lesson and were chief instructor in that many 
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coloured tambour pattern^ over wUcIl she leans 
Iier head^ and attentive only on her task^ never 
once observes the fond and tearM gme with 
which the sick and aihng man regards her,.as if 
in her^ and in her alone^ he could hope to find a 
consolation^ as he turns his eyes with pleased 
attention on her face. 

He hardly glances at the costly trappings of 
that spacious room, rich with priceless works of art, 
and set about by rare and precious ornaments. 
China, gold, and glass are there to tempt his sight, 
and all the gorgeous brilliancy which wealth can 
purchase. The choicest pictures hang upon the 
walls and in the many nooks, and artfully arranged 
recesses, articles of vertu, and selected statues, 
are ranged about ; while overhead the fretwork 
ceiling, glowing with gold and azure^ attracts the 
eye to wonder at the device elaborated there for 
his peculiar use. 

The richest carpets spread the floor thick 
piled by Eastern handicraft, while costiy satins 
heavy with brocade shut out the summer light, 
and tint the chamber with a subdued and mellow 
hue. Couches, settees, chairs, all partaking of 
the same luxurious ease, and each edged with 
gold, and cushioned with silk or velvet. 

Yet there their discontented owner lay regard- 
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less of their attractions^ and only lialf inclined to 
think himself one poor degree removed above the 
humblest dweller in the meanest hovel. State^ 
luxury^ and wealth had now no charms for him ; 
restless and ill at ease with what that wealth had 
brought. 

What was that glaring show to him 7 Those 
costly pictures and those silken hangings? The 
glittering mirrors^ the Venetian glasses reflect- 
ing in each other^ and from side to side a still 
succeeding range of antique plate^ vases^ and 
jewelled cups^ are lost on him who but a year 
before had taken so much pains to dress his 
chamber up^ and make it priceless with all 
its weU-assorted treasures of art and ingenuity. 
Now cast aside^ neglected and despised^ to 
waste and to consume in their own brilliancy^ 
unregarded by his sickly eyes, or pondered over 
with a sense of pain. 

What are now their worth to him, their glow- 
ing colours, or their costly show ? Art has no 
longer charms to soothe his jaundiced eye, or to 
attract his gaze. Satiated by his own repletion, 
and indiflTerent to objects ever present to his eye, 
he has now no care for wealth ; and only covetous 
of content, would have parted with all his store, 
have changed places with the meanest hind, have 
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shifted Ids gorgeous cbamber for the poorest 
cottage^ BO long as he could have content to come 
upon him with its whitewashed walls^ and peacefnl 
comfort with, the saoided floor. 

Contrasting thns his present Inxoiy witli his 
desired peace^ he fancied how much happier such 
a lot would be compared with his. Poor as a 
peasant^ yet with health and strength got by his 
daily toil^ his unalloyed enjoyment coming to 
him as a natural consequence of his condition^ if 
with sufficient food to eat^ and just enough of 
means to keep his pla.ce together. And if so^ 
what were his treasures^ what his luxury^'what 
his wealth ? 

With his mind distracted by a thousand firetfd] 
wmiderings^ he cast his eyes about him^ as if to 
be nKxre assured than ever of his dissatisfaction^ 
and out of aU he saw^ resolve them once again 
into their original condition^ and by detracting 
fipom their beauties reconcile himself more readily 
to their condemnation. 

The carved and polished wood was once again 
the tree of the forest; the silken drapery the 
bowels of a poor worm; the glittering mirrors 
the merest flint and sand ; the fretwork lime, and 
all the gilt and gold, the metal, the most worth- 
less in itself, yet made a god of, as he had made 
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a god of it^ had set it aboYO the merit of all 
hnmaa excellence^ all good opinion^ all regard^ 
all well- won honour; and only at the last dis- 
covered for the dross it was^ when all men's 
sympathy^ all humanizing associations had fallen 
away from him^ and left him like a rock^ con- 
spicuous only to be avoided^ solitary because 
unapproachable^ and desolate because destructire. 

Yet still the girl worked on, and at every pause 
in her industrious occupation glanced upwards on 
the merchant's fieice (of whose attentive watch- 
ing she had now become aware) ; and anxions 
to appease his feverish thirst, or his impatient 
longing for something not at hand, busied herself 
in ^.las. ^>J^ Li. „»». -i*, »d by 
anticipating his fancied want disarmed him of his 
fretfdlness, all his irritating and impetuous dis- 
content. 

And thus by turns she brought his coohng 
drink, raised his pillow, or with a smile caressed 
In'm into a less sullen humour, until at last his 
uncongenial mood gave way, and he became 
as gentle in her hands, as if that youthful nurse 
were gifted with the power to please, and the 
sick, distempered man were only susceptible of 
her control. 

Scattered about the room lay books^ musLC>and 
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sncli other matters as she was now a pnpil in; 
wliile on the conch itself^ and resting on his feet 
a guitar was placed^ and by its side an open book^ 
marked by such dmple chords as mere begin- 
ners leam^ as if the book and music had been 
placed there with the ended lesson^ over which 
the sick and ailing man had stayed to pause, and 
notyj^r progress with a patient earnestness very 
different} from his usual irritabiUty, which as a 
rule rebelled against any encroachment on his 
irascible condition, and made him restive under 
advice, or the least suggestion for his good. 

And yet impatient as he was, sick, fretftd, 
and averse to any correction, he grew as placid 
under her girUsh hand as if his stubborn nature 
had become all of a sudden amenable only unto 
her, and she could have persuaded him into any- 
thing the most opposed to his ordinary con- 
ceptions. 

And thus, in spite of his sick and wasted 
state, he grew subservient to her merest word, 
took pleasure in her music lesson, listened to her 
imperfect attempts at instruction, and even let 
her music and her guitar rest across his feet, as 
if he wished that they should lie there, and pre- 
ferred that they should do so, where not so much 
as a skein of silk could have been placed by any 
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other hasid, or the slightest sound have been 
suffered to fall upon his ear. 

Instructed by his experience to dwell with 
charity upon the faults of others^ he had come at 
last to jBnd that he himself possessed those faults 
as well ; and immaculate as he had hitherto con- 
ceived himself to be^ to feel that he had his share 
of human errors^ and that he constituted cm^.^f 
the same large human family^ distinguisheflOike 
for its virtues and its vices^ its mei^s^md its 
crimes. In nothing better, except so far as he 
had larger opportunities of doifig good, and so 
much the worse for having disregarded the 
promptings of his conscience; and from judging 
others had come to be judged himself-his own 
conduct as much exposed to censure as he had 
taken upon himself to censure others. 

His former asperity of manner had given place 
to tenderness and piiy, and all his stern unyielding 
selfishness had passed away into' a general and 
extended charity ; and though he could not quite 
abandon his old harshness of tone, nor his exacting 
and imperious manner, it was less imperious and 
less exacting than it had been, even to his ordinary 
attendants ; and now that he had found something 
oh which to bestow his fondness and his love in 
the person of the young girl, whose unprotected 

VOL. IT. T 
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state jbad first awakened in his mind a yearning 
to befriend her, and from out hjbi slumbering and 
delayed afiections had called a new existence 
forth, until he became almost childish in his love, 
and eager to make her the example of his gentle- 
ness and doting, as a set-off to all his former 
hardness, left no opportunity neglected by which 
to testify his altered views of life, and through 
her, convince the world how different he might 
have been had he had a child like her to love, or 
had his early time been blessed by womanly 
influence, and with something as gentle as herself 
to cherish aud regard. 

His gaze softened as he looked upon her, and 
taking one of her small hands in both of his, he 
said — 

^' And who gave you the name of Molly V* 

He had asked her this question a hundred 
times before ; but so long as he could get her to 
talk to him it mattered little upon what subject, 
although this ouq led to the all-engrossing topic 
uppermost in his mind, and one he never tired of. 

^' I hardly remember how I was called so, but 
suppose the people with whom I was first placed 
thought my own too fine a name for a poor work- 
girl like myself.^' 

^^ And so they changed it into Molly! Molly ! 
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How that name jarred nponmy ear the first night 
I saw you in that dismal cut-throat place^ wherer 
you came upon me like an an&rel of hope, and 
Lde xne f^l less desperate Z nnfrieSU in 
my miserable condition. It was in you^ and you 
alone, I looked for any sign of mercy, surrounded 
as . I was by those ungracious men, and by the 
fear of death present to me at every turn. Tour 
youthM aspect and your innocent face were so 
different from anythiag I met with there, I could 
not help fancying — as it afterwards fell out — that 
should evil come to me, you would at least try 
and exert an influence in my behalf/^ 

The girl shrank with instinctive dread from 
the recoUection of that fearfol scene, and yet 
appeared to dwell upon its memory with a fond 
regard, as if other influences and other thoughts 
were mixed up with it, and she could not quite 
separate the one from the other. At last she 
said — 

But are you sure he is my brother ?'' 
He must be, child, or else all human cir- 
cumstance and events run counter to each other. 
Tour stories are alike, and your youthftd recollec- 
tion tallies with the tale he told me, to the merest 
detail. Each circumstance of your early life con- 
forms in every particular, and tends, by the clearest 
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evidence, to show you are the child of my early 
friend — of poor, poor Will, whose unappeased 
and angry spirit may, I hope, be now induced 
to remove from my soul the heavy load it so long 
has bowed beneath, when his loving eyes shall 
look from out the clouds and see his child here 
nestling by my side, and find me ready to act a 
father^s part by her, however much I slighted his 
friendship and regard/^ 

A pause ensued, which neither seemed in- 
clined to break, but busy with their thoughts, both 
kept musing on, unwilling to disturb their brood- 
ing fancies ; while the merchant fixed his tearfiil 
gaze upon her — ^upon that poor unfriended girl, 
redeemed from that den of infamy, to be adopted 
by his love, and instructed under his carefol 
superintendence in all the accomplishments of a 
lady, selected as his heiress, and designed by him 
to be the reconciling medium through which he 
hoped to make amends, and testify unto the 
memory of his schoolboy friend, his sorrow and 
regret, and his desire to appease his conscience 
by this late atonement into the past. 

'' There is not a failing circumstance, nor a 
disconnecting link throughout your history, nor 
even a want suggested against your being, as in- 
deed you are, the daughter of my friend, and that 
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same Margaret Osborne I so often heard of years 
gone by^ left by your mother^s death an orphan, 
and by your brother placed in service, on his re- 
turn to lose aU trace of, shifted from place to 
place, from service into service, until by chance 
you came to be the drudge in that den of 
thieves where, by Providence, you were cast be- 
neath the same shelter with your brother, who, 
with his instincts prompted by the all-wise Will, 
carried out his brother's part, and would have 
removed you from the contamination of that 
noisome sin by which you were surrounded, had 
time permitted, or circumstance fallen less crossly 
than it did. And there, as if ordained by fate 
and heaven, I was brought myself to face you 
both, and meet the retribution due to my 
oJBTences. And not alone to meet with you and 
him, but as if all my harsh, unyielding selfish- 
ness were to be brought in aU its force against 
me, I encountered that unhappy wretch, upon 
whose bloated and distempered body the law has 
worked its will, and left upon my soul a second 
life to answer for — a second miserable existence, 
by me cut ofi", and the unseen hereafter yet to 
come, where all our actions ^hall be counted up— - 
and woe upon my soul — ^be judged accordingly/' 
Beduced by sickness, and consumed by meji- 
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tal sufferings the invalid Bank back upon Jiis 
conclis and lay exhausted and snbdiied. Th^x, 
after a pause^ he resumed^ though not without an 
efifort to control his feelings : — 

'^ Since that night, Margaret/^ I have been an 
filtered man. My old confined and narrow views of 
life no longer check my aspiration to .a more en- 
larged and better knowledge of myself, and out of 
my own defects, I am taught to regard with charity 
the shortcomings, and the waywardness of others. 
Instructed by the events and circumstance of 
that eventfiil scene, and by the conviction that 
the evil, and the fear of death I there encoun- 
tered, arose from my own act, I became, for the 
ifirst time, aware of the necessity of tracing how 
far we are responsible — ^for what may come upon 
US through the faults of pthers — ^to our own 
original misdeeds. The circles spreading the 
8ur£5bce of a pond, are consequent upon the stone 
that first was fiung into its glassy pool; and &r 
as they may spread, the still succeeding cirdbB 
owe their first cause to him who threwit ; and he 
alone should be responsible for any after conse- 
quence springing out of his thoughtlessness, or 
distempered act. And so I feel it now, I feel 
aat, but for my original fault, the evils I then 
met with, could not have taken place ; and I am 
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the more inclmed to acknowledge the justice of 
my punishmeiit. since I see in you' so much of 

my sentence, and reUeve me from tbe pangs of 
my otherwise nnappeased remorse/'».^ I 

The girl would have interruptdQ him, but 
he went on, a Uttle slower perhaps, as if ex- 
hausted by his efforts at continuous speech, but 
not the le^s earnest in his manner, as thoughts 
of all his former life came thick and fast upon 
him. 

^^ And there, Margaret, still tracing back to 
that dreadful room, and to all the terrors of that 
eventful night, I found, as it were, collected in a 
hefi^, the wrecked and scattered hopes of those 
I had so wantonly cast off to founder as they 
could or float, regardless of any care of mine ; 
tossed, scattered, broken, and but the poor re- 
mains of what might else have been so pros- 
perous, all brought together by the whirling 
stream in which poor mortals trust their hopes, 
cast together by the inscrutable decree of the 
Eternal, to chafe against the sides of that 
ambitious and unfriendly bark, which at the first 
idashed them to pieces, only to become encom- 
passed and imperilled in its turn. Willing to 
aJIxxDB my former errors, I would wish to make 
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the only amendment that is left to me^ and 
throngh the rescaed child of my lost friend, 
appease my conscience, by making 'her the 
sole receiver of that wealth, which, with my 
niggard hand, I held yonr father from — brought 
you and yours to penury — only to feel the loss 
myself, and to endure the punishment due unto 
my selfish act/' 

Thus far he had talked, while the girl kept 
looking at him, as if only half comprehending 
what he said. Alive to aU his tenderness, 
and his love for her, she rose from her low 
stool, and kissing his cold brow, fondled and 
nursed him, after her own quiet way, and by her 
mute expression of regard, soffcened his penitence 
and relieved his sorrows, as he melted into tears, 
and with trembling hands pressed her to his 
heart, holding her there for the brief interval 
in which he remained silent. 

"If, Margaret,'^ he said at length, "I could 
only have his love as well, and could convince 
myself of his forgiveness, I could die happy ; for 
since that dreadful night — ^and I am not ashamed 
of it — I look on all things with different eyes, 
and from a different point of view regard men's 
failings, and their venial errors. I look with 
opened eyes upon the frailties of my kind, and ^ 
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see the handiwork of God pictnred in all thing^^ 
and in all creation. Waifs^ specks^ and atoms 
that we are^ dependable npon each other^ and each 
one gifted with the same attributes^ the same 
littleness^ the same extended thought^ and yet all 
meeting at a pointy all tending heavenward, and 
out of our poor nothingness, massed together 
like so many human mites, jostling and crowding 
on, to be instructed at the end, and made to know 
each other at the proper time. And so from out my 
former folly I am come to know myself, and while 
I here remain, to feel my errors, and to de- 
sire forgiveness. And you, Margaret, have you 
forgiven me ; have you been able to efiGa.ce the 
wrong I did to those who gave you birth, to 
those, whom with your child^s knowledge you 
have yet a distant trace of, a something only half 
remembered, and yet suiBGicient to tell me who 
you are, and of your mother, whose face you 
wear, and whose name you bear V* 

"Poor mother 1^' sighed Margaret. '^I 
sometimes fancy I remember her — sometimes 
think I see her watching me, and then again it 
seems so like a dream, I fancy I must have dreamt 
it all the while, and that I never saw my mother 
after all.'' 

"You did, however faintly you remember 
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her. But not bo well as I^ who made you 
motherless! But that you say you have for- 
giyen. Oh I say it once again^ and let me 
have at least one speck of light out of my uni- 
versal darkness^ to comfort and console me. But 
until I can forgive myself, I feel aU human com- 
fort unavailiag, all consolation of but poor account. 
Yet since that night I have dared to hope, have 
taken to myself the privilege of thinking that the 
few short months, or days, or hours, I have yet 
to live, may be so passed that I may bring about 
me sympathies and regrets — sympathies for my 
blinded state, and regrets for my misdoings. 
But then your brother ?" 

''If he could only be founds I am sure he 
would forgive you too.^' 

'' It is in that hope I have hunted for him, 
searched for him, by printed notices and by adver- 
tised descriptions ; begged, prayed, entreated his 
return, and tempted him with tidings of your 
safety and recovery from where you were. To the 
four quarters of the world I have sent agents, ad- 
dressedhim in his own name, and to the far wilds 
even of America have sent to search him out ; yet 
still he comes not.'' 

'' Poor, poor brother ! '' 

''And poor sister, tool" resumed the mer- 
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chant. '' Poor orplum child^ withont a protecting 
kuad^ when I am dead and gone, to guide your 
steps, and set 70a straight thronghoat the tempt* 
XQg of the world. With his man's wit to guide 
yoa, who might walk with half so joyous or so 
dastic a step as your tear self, heiress to the 
sepeotant merdhanVs wealth. And could I only 
liye to see you onoe upon your way, the hand of 
death were free to strike, and so relieye me of 
the ever-preseat oiffse that in his luane dogs my 
steps, and heaps my bed up as with consuming fire." 

^' Do not talk of death, or talk of it with 
hope. Bo not, oh ! do not surround it by unneces- 
sary tOTrors.'* 

'^But with death to answer for, what hope 
have I ? That which I brought to others, I can- 
not expect to come less fearfully to myself. The 
misery I entailed on others, should, as a matter 
of right, still be exacted on myself.'^ 

And thus, in spite of all his better resolution, 
and of the new determination he had taken to 
look on IMe and its changeful workings with an 
altered mind, he could not quite discard his old 
conception, but still kept talking on of right and 
wrong, still judgbg, and still inyesting himself 
•with the privilege of mightier ixifluences, as was 
his custom. 
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Yet changed he was — ^saddened and subdued 
before the correction of the eventful time that had 
come upon him some months before^ when caged 
within the thievish inn he had seen destruction 
coming on him, had seen the last ray of hfe 
stream on him with the gleam of the uplifted 
knife — and although he had escaped the pain and 
horror of a sudden death, the murder then about 
to be attempted had left its fearful influence 
behind; and though he had himself escaped the 
doom he felt so imminent, its smiting hand had 
fallen on others — on his former clerk, whom he 
had in vain petitioned for, and whose pardon he 
had begged with strenuous earnestness, and un- 
ceasing application. 

And not alone the life of him who was once 
so dapper and so smart, ^but the poor wretch 
condemned through his mistaken evidence — con- 
denmed, as he now thought, through his obsti- 
nate persistence, only to show the world how just 
and how unyielding he could be, and how 
removed from any touch of pity, or any sugges- 
tion of yielding to the intercession of others. 

He saw him in his dreams, and started from 
them, only to think he saw him still, still calling 
to him for justice and redress — the justice he 
could not render, and the redress he could not 
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give. And thus by turns distressed by weak- 
ness^ or distracted by painfal thoughts, he 
dragged his miserable existence on from day to 
day, growing weaker and more helpless, until at 
last his mind gave way, when he would shriek 
and call out in his paroxysm — call, and petition 
for mercy, or in his excited fancy conjure up, 
even from the lowly grave in which he rested, 
the form of his old schoolfellow, whose forgive- 
ness he entreated with as much earnestness as if 
he had been present by his side, or that his true- 
hearted wife were there to beg his mercy. 

All these were present to him now, only to be 
regretted and repented of; and once again his 
dapper clerk was there before him, swaggering 
out of the house in Crosby Square — swaggering, 
as on that morning when he went with the bag 
of gold, to pay the debt due to the oil merchant. 

He was dying! — dying of an over-taxed mind, 
and a diseased imagination ; and though by the 
frequent use of opiates he was induced to sleep, 
his waking was stiU distressing, and his ravings 
only to be appeased by the priesence of his youth- 
ful nurse, whose absence he could not endure even 
• for a moment, but had her always by his side, 
took his medicine from no other hand, and by 
her sight alone appeared more soothed than by 
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any influenoe tlie doctor oonld suggest^ in hopes 
of calming Ids excited mind. 

It conld not last much longer^ and the end 
was soon to come. 

It came at last^ and let us hope in peace. 

Tread softly^ for you are in the chamber of 
the sick. The close-drawn curtains^ and the 
ncnseless step of the physician as he moves about 
the apartment^ teU a tale of deaths and the near 
closing of a passing life ! The room is dark^ but 
in the sombre light thrown through the shadowed 
window^ maybe seen^ stretched upon his bed^ the 
figure of a man^ gasping for the difficult breath 
so hard to draw. 

With a restless gesture he signs for them to 
raise him up ; while he gazes upwards in the face 
of one whose back is towards the Hght^ and with 
his hand tries to throw the curtain back that 
interrupts his view. 

Close locked in his^ tl^e hand of him he looks 
at lies with a placid motion, while aU the sick 
man's sight seems gathered on his face, as if he 
there could trace his hope of mercy, and his 
desired peace. 

Baised up at last, he extends his other hand, 
places it with mute and silent love upon the 
drooping head of a young girl, who leans sobbing 
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on the bed^ and with his eyes lifted to Heaven, 
seems to call a blessing down on them so silent 
and so intent upon that death-bed scene. 

He had grasped at length the hand of him 
whose cnrse was no longer terrible ; and in his 
presence now beholds his prayed-for wish — the 
wish he had lived so long expecting. But as 
that face now turned with gentle pity on his own, 
his sight relaxed, grew dim^ then faded alto- 
gether ; yet still he grasped and held the hand, 
held it with fervid pressure, until the fingers 
became rigid, and the flesh grew cold — cold and 
incapable of further token, or of that eager pres- 
sure with which he first had clasped it. 

With his mind sedate, as sick diseased 
minds grow calm and reasonable with the near 
approach of death, he understood, and could 
appreciate the blessing that had come to him; 
and that achieved, his life passed from him with 
a hardly perceived emotion, and left his old 
fiiend's son and daughter gazing on his face, 
serene and calm, as though they half expected 
those eyes to open once again, and once again 
regard them with ^eir fixed attention. 

But those lids were closed in death ! Fast 
looked and sealed until the Judgment Day should 
come, and cast the seal aside that now bound 
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close their speculation^ and shut their sense of 
sunlight out. 

With a noiseless sigh his life had faded^ and 
left behind those two sad mourners, brought 
together at the last, to gaze upon that face relieved 
of aU its former sternness of expression. Subdued 
by death, the look of former years had come upon 
him now, as kind and gentle as when he took the 
sick boy^s part, before he knew a touch of dis- 
appointment, or had sacrificed his friendship to 
his love of gain. 

Heirs to his wealth, the son and daughter of 
that early friend became aliens to their country. 
Passed away to new lands and other scenes, and 
with his sister again restored, Sylvester forgot 
almost the name of Englishman, or the land that 
had given him birth ; or if he ever turned to it, 
or dwelt with fondness on its recollection, it was 
only to recall the humble grave in which his 
father rested, and by whose side his mother lay, 
unknown, unthought of, and only dwelt upon 
by the saddened memories of their absent 
children. 

At last Stephen had rendered justice. 

THE EKD. 
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